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Conservation: Geese 





Day, Albert I. Goose business, +doorsnan (€14 North Tower Court, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 20 cents a copy), 88(3), liav-Tune 1946, pp. 20-21, 57-55, 


“+ 
» 


2 photos (one a nortrait of the author). 





The history of the goose concentration at Horseshoe Lake, Illinois, and 
its exploitation to a point where prohibition of shooting became necessary to 
save the birds. The breeding area of this flock cf geese has been learned by 
tracing the movements of banded birds and field investigation there revealed 
that Indians were taking a heavy toll. Careful management of this segment of 
the continental goose population thus is a necessity. Tue numbers of the dirds 
at certain other wintering «reas in the United States are estimated; 2 much 
lower rate of kill makes it possible to continue munting in several important 
Winter ranges.. 


Conservation: History i 


teeocoeccece< © ---. 


Maryland 


(LeCompte, 3. Lee}. History of natural resources, Annual Report, 
Game and Inland Fish Commission of liaryland (512 itunsey Bldg., Baltimore 2), 
1945, pp. 9-17. 


Genera] remmrks on wildlife and on the value of outdoor sports; history 
of conservation in lfaryland; development of the Cormission's work; Pittman- 
Robertson progran, 


Conservation: Iowa wildlife 





Hendrickson, George 0. “Birds and marrmls", in Report of the Con- 
servation Cormittee of the lowa Academy of Science. Reprinted from Proc, 
Iowa Acad. Sci. 51, 1944 (Iowa Conservition Cormission, Des Moines), pp. 
49-57, 3 tables, 1946, 





Sketch of wildlife conservation system in Iowa. Sisnificant statement: 

"The Commission is ordereé. by stutute to matte surveys and to conduct research 
in order to obtain factual evidencs upon which to base its actions and regula- 
tions." The work of the Iowa Cooperative iildlife Research Unit, which aids 

the Cormission, is summrized., Publications of the thit and of the Commission 
are noted, as are field activities of both, and cooneration of the public. A 
limited restocking volicy is defined but the wildlife management program of the 
Commission emphasizes meintenance of cover, which is likely to be deficient in 
Iow., 90 percent of the area of which is tillable. State refuses and gane 
management areas are enumerated. The avifauna of the State anc its protection 
are reviewed, with special reference to zame birds. ZEstirmted takes in 1942 
and 1943 are tabulated. Znvironmental conditions and management procedures are 
oriefly described. Similar information about mammals is presented, including 
the aneree tee head of smmll game taken in the 1942-45 and 1945-44 seasons and 
the numibers and valuc of furs of 12 species harvested in 1945-44 (total value 
32.961, 462). Control of injurious rmmmals is considered and the role of preda- 
tion in the State is summerized. : 
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Conservation; waterfowl 





so ail ORS OS 


Day, Albert li. The problem of increased hunting pressure on vater= 
fowl, Pennsylvania Gane News (Pennsylivanie Game Cormission, Harrisburg. 
10 cents a copy), 17(1), April 1946, pp. 4-5, 26, 29, 4 vhotos. 





The number of hunters is increcsing but that of waterfowl has been de- 
Clining (1944, 1945). The bag has been sreater than the annual increase and 
protective regulations should be so modified as to lessen hunting pressure uwnon 
the birds. Steps taken to restore enviroment are reviewed; those in the breed- 
ing range are fairly adequate, but much remains to be done in wintering areas. 
Unwarranted claims of achievement by Ducks Unlimited are discussed. Authentic 
publicity is required to inform the public of the status and needs of the 
waterfowl, 


Control: Aquatic weeds 





Black, John D. lTature's own weed killer--the German carp, .jisconsin 


Conservation Bul. (Wisconsin Conservation Dert., Madison 2), 11(4), April 
1946, pp. S-7, 7 dhotos. 


The destruction of wWeter plants by carp has usually been considered 
injurious to man's interests but in fish culture ponds, the fish can be used to 
keep doim undesirable growths. Zxverimental results are described aud illus- 
trated. 


_ 


tin Bo 


Control; Bounties 














. Douglass, Donald VJ., and A. ll. Stebler. ounties don't work out as ; 
they are suppvosed to, itic higau Conservation (Den. of Conservation, State : 
Office Bldz., Lansing 13, Mich.), 15(2), Feb. 1946, pm. Ge7, 10, & tables. 


Coincidence of fox abundance with lovered grouse and pheasant popula- ‘ 
tions has resulted in suggestions that a bounty be paid on foxes. However, the 
Department of Conservation does not believe that a bount; wouid bring about og 
appreciable reduction in number of the foxes. A substantial bounty on coyotes 
has been in effect for 10 years but these animals are more numerous than ever. 
Bounties on wolves were in effect in Michigan as early as 1638, and have been 
tried for various other animels end birds. All were attended by fraud. A : 
State hunter system of control was substituted in the veriod 1921-1954. A good 
many animals other than those being combatted were killed and under sportsman 
pressure, the paid-hunter method was abandoned. Bounties on wolves, coyotes, m 
and boncats were resumed; a table of the numbers and costs involved, 1956-194 
is presented. "There is every reason to believe, from the way the numbers of | 
the animals hold up, that the present hish rate of 'take' is no more than the 
annual surplus, The concert of 2 surplus that the hunter can harvest is 
familiar cnough as rogards game specics, and undoubtedly applics to predatory 
species as Well, Althoush it is generally assumed that trapping for bounty 
holds our wolf and coyote populations in check, it is actually reasonable to 
believe that there would be fow if any morc of thon without any trapping what- 
ever, The suggestion anpcars absurd, but is in linc with oxperience with both 
game and predatory specics. Unless control removes more animals than would 


a 


aSa 1 
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norrmmlly die as a result of natural causes, it uas no effect. All species of 
animals are subject to natural checks on their unlimited increase, with the 
result that their numbers tend to be fairly stable. Predators are no excep- 
tion to the rule." Relatim,; certain fraudulent or undesirable incidents of 
the bounty system, the authors conclude: “it is clear timt the bounty system 
tends to beget dishonesty that defects the purnose of the system, A low bounty 
is only a minor incentive for a man to hunt or trap unless he does it for spom 
or to get rid of an animel tiat is causing him direct loss. Such low bounties 
usually care paid for aniznels that would de taken anyway. A bounty high enouch 
to make trarping or hunting really profitable invites the swindler to do his 
worst." 


Control: Calculating poison bait mixtures 


. Storer, Tracy I. Calculating poison bait mixtures, Jovra. “ldlife 
Managenent (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Blds., ‘State College, Pa. j1.00 a 
copy), 10(2), April 1946, ps. 177-180, 2 figs. 


Nomogram for converting bait formwlas stated in different systems of 
measurement, and for saving calculation in finding the proper quantities of 
certain items when others are kmown. A second nomogram, of value in experimen- 
tation, provides a means of findin: the lethal doses of various poison mixtures 
for animals of caifferent veihts. 


Control: Coyote 





Alcorn, J. R. On the decoying of coyotes, Journ. Mermrmlozy (Bmet T. 

Hooper, University of llichigan, Ann Arbor.’’ 31.00 a copy), 27(2), May 1946, 
pp. 122-126, 1 fig. 

By imitation of its call, some by voice, some by aid of wind instruments 

which are described, one being illustrated. Log of use, including notes on the 
food of animals taken. 


Control: Crow 





Hanson, H. Gordon. Crow center of the United States, Oklahoma Gane 
and Fish News (State Game and Fish Commission, Oklahoma City 5, Okla.), 
2(5), March 1946, op. 4-7, 18, 1 pl., 4 figs. 





Description of bomys employed in dlastin; crow roosts and the manner of 
their use. In eleven seasons, 1934-1945, the vombings have killed about 5-3/4 
million crows. Location of the major roosts is noted and sapped. Some bombing 
by Oklahoma crews has been done in Texas and Kansas at the expense of those 
States. Three publications of the Fish and Jildlife Service on econoics of 
the crow in the region are cited and abstracted. The cost of the work is not 
recorded. 1 
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me rete De NONI LE 


Control; Lethsi doses of rodenticides _ 


Bieke, Saliy H., and Curt P. Richter. Comparative assays of roden- 
ticides on wild lorwar rets, Pu Slice Heelth Reports (Surt. of Documents, 
Washington 25, De. Ce 10 cents a copy), 61(19), ley 10, 1946, pp. 672-573, 
2 figs . 





The poisons are listed, the method of administration descrived and 
illustrated, and the results tatmlated and summrized. Sodiw.: fluoracetate 
(1080) had by fer the lowest, and barium carbonate the highest,. median lethel 
doses, meRiegeagny ¢ of 7 bh nme 


Control: Rat 





Richter, Curt P, The development and use of alpha-naphthyl 
thiourea {AI7TU) as a rat poison, Journ. American Medical Assoc, (555 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 25 cents a cony), 129(14), Dec. 1, 1945, 
po. 927-9351. 





, Report. upon leboratory investigation and field tricls. From author's 
summary; "A new rat poison, alvha-naphthyl thiourea (abbreviated ANTU) has 
been discovered which compares very favorably with other rodenticides at 
present available as to cost, toxicity, and voluntary acceptarce by rats. It 
is a relatively specific poison for Norway rats, being less toxic to all other 
specics tested. Its qauetic property protects dogs in most cases. we human 
fatalities or toxic symptoms in hwasn beings heve been observed curing tirce 
rears of extensive use in a city." 


Controk . Rat 


See er, Curt P., and Jom 7. & en, JZ. Instructions for using 
AMM as a@ poison for the corzor. Nommy xt, Puolie Health Reports (Supt. 
pag Pent tg VWashinzton 25, D. S. sents % ceoy), €1(17), April 26 
1945, pro. 602-607, 


This poison (alphe-nernt} ibe thioures) ms been used extensively in a 
city entierat campaign, siving = 90 percent or larger degree of control and 
causing no cases of Auten it + «Sl Allw is highly specific for the Horway 
rat and is not recommended for killing other city-infesting rodents. "It does 
net »voison onahene, Pigeons, ratcits, guinea pigs, or squirrels, I% cen kill 
doss and cats, bus it does so infrequently since in most instances tle snimals 
voit before the poison is absorbed.”. Tie properties of the suvstance are dis- 
cussed and directions for its use exolicitly stated. Suggestions are yiven as 
to the treatment of accidental poisoning of numans or sets, 


Cycles: Snowy owl invasions 








Gross, Alfred 0, Snowy owl invesions, Bul. Messachisetts Audubon 
(155 Newbury St., Boston 15, hike 20 cents a conv), 50(2), iarch 


ay 
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These irruptions occur once in four years, on the average, thus ore 
Gefinitely cyclic, They follam: cycles of the same lencth in lemming populations 
and with knowledse of the stétus of these rodents, are oretictcable, The inter. 
relations of arctic rodent populations and their sredat sors are Ciscussed and 
plans for the study of the present snowy owl invasion.ere set forth. Fe of 
the birds live to return to tie north. Bibliograph:; of 7 titles. 


Destruction: _»y DDE 





Cottam, Clarence, and Elmer Higgins, DDT: Its effect on fish and 
wildlife, Fisn and wilélife Service, U. S. Dept. of tne Interior, 
Circular 11 (Supt. of Documents, washington 25, D. Cc. 5 cents a copy), 
14 pp. 1946. ? 





Summary of cooperative work, the agencies concerned veinug mentioned in 
the introduction and 16 individuals performing field and laboratory investigs- 
tions named in footnotes. The studies are reported woon by localities where 
mmde, and the results in most cases sre sesregated for the various vertebrate 
phyla. Recommendations cre made for minimizing danger to wiléclife. Fourteen 
titles of published literature are cited, Authors" simarr; “Pisld observa- 
tions on the demase to fish an@ wildlifs caused by DD? used in insect control 
were made in 12 States and the Frovince of Ontario. Feir to successful insect 
control was effected. The principal investizations were imés on forest lands 
in Marylond treated exverincntally to determine the effects of DDT on verte- 
brates and inverte>rates, end in Pennsylvania wheres sypsy motn larvae were the 
objects of control, Anvlication of DDT was made chiofly as an oil spray by 
airplane. Spray concentrations ranged from one-fifth sound to 5 pounds per 
acre. The greatest suaentity used anywhers was an application to the ground of 
dry DDT at the rate of 25 nounds »er acre. The amet of DDT that actually 
reached the vegstation showed considerable local variation from the specified 
rate of application, owing to bad woather, re of rico defective spray 
apparatus, and difference in donsity of vegetation, Froneunced mortality in 
Wildlife resulted from tiie use of most of the hizher coneantrations of DDI. 
Mortality was slicht or not aprarsnt in most of the Lower dosages, those suf- 
ficient effectively to control tho inscet »est conceznsd. Invertebrates, 
fishes, and other cold-blooded varts>rates wers moto rondily affectod than 
Were birds and mammals, In tho single tricl made, DDI: was much more toxic to 
fish when applicd in omulsion than when cuzlied in oil or in susvension,. Ina 
laboratory experinonts, cottontail rabbits were not affected by singlo doses 
of crystalline DDT at levels less than 1,500 milligrams por kilogram of body 
Veight. For cusil, no effoct wms vroducsd below the 200 millisrem levsl, The 
. DDT was more toxic when dissolved in oil,. Fish were usually Idlled by single 
doses of DDT as low as 5 milligrams por kilogram of body weight, ospocicily if 
dissolved in oil. In oils of lowemelting point the toxicity was increased. 
No effect :as obtained by feeding to bluegill sunfisk flics sprayed with D 
in oil 2t the rate of 1 pound per acre. Controlicd spraying of an entire 
tabitat, including food, at the rete of 5 pounds of DDT per acre had no effect 
on field nice," 


About the same eterial, though in s aiewhat oriefsr form; appears in the 
Journal of Zconomic zt tonolozy, 39(1), Feb. 1946, n>. 44-52 (EZ. N. Cory, 
College Park, iid. 75 cents a cory). 
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Destzuction: Sy Dor 





Couch, Leo K. DD? investivations in rel:tion to wildlife and fish, 
Arplication of DO? Dy Airplens for Licstuito Control 2t Savenne Ordnance 
Depot Proving Grounds, Ill. (Army Service Forces, Headquarters Sixth Ser- 
Vice Command, Chicazo, Ill.), 14 pr., 1946. 





Appendix to a report that describes the spraying operations and their 
effect upon mosquitoes and other insects. (This has photos, tables, and sacs) 
Couch briefs the history and methods. of the project, describes his own iusrece 
tions,and gives conclusions of other observers and himself as to the eftects 
of the operations upon insects, vertebrates, mussels, and crayfishes. ittle 
harm appeared to have resulted to fish and land vertebrates, but suggestions 
are made of additional safeguards to be adopted in future campaigns. 


Destruction: By Dpr 











Terres, John K. Dynamite in DDT, New Republic (40 East 49th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 15 cents a copy), 114(12), March 25, 1946, pp. 415-416. 





Porular review of the resuits of experincnts with this new insecticide 
in Pemnsylvania and Marylend. At five pounds to the acres, nearly all wildlife, 
including birds, was killed; at a one-pound rete, insects but not birds were 
destroyed. Even so, there may be secondery bad effects upon birds through 
elimination of many of their food organisms, "The federal <ovornment has 14 
experimental areas in the United States where the effect of DDT is boing ob= 
served “on plants and soil, and on insects, birds, fishes and othsr creatures 
important as food or in keeping harmful insects within bounds. It seems advis- 
able not to use DDI outside of buildings until the results of these cxnerimonts 
are better ikmnown. DDI must be reduced to a mich finer selectivity if it is to 
spare many wild croaturss which we not only seck for reercation wut dcpend on 
for existence." 


Destruction: | @ctinctions 


Abbott, Jacob Bites. Vanishing Americans, Fennsylivenic Game News 
(Pennsylvania Gane Comaission, Harrisburg. 10 canta 2 covy), 17(1), 
April 1946, po. 5-7, 50, illus. 

Populer account of extinct and threatened birds and mammels, >oiuting 
the need for more a@ezuate conservation policies. 


Destruction: Sy insecticides 


Hoody, Robert J. Effect of insecticides on gane di 
wildlife and Sportsman (Arizona Game Protective issoc., 9 
Tucson. 15 cents a copy), 7(1), Jan. 1946, >. ll. 





irds, :rvizona 
No rth Fifth AV@e, 


Propably few birds are killed by insecticides proverl: used. Present 
knowledge of the effect unon warm-blooded animals of a number of currently 
used poisons is briefly summarized. 


ie 
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Destruction: _In war tine 
Gebrielson, Ira N. It was rugged for wildiife, too, Animal Kingdom 
(Zoblogical Park, 185th St. ¢% Southern Slvd., New York 60, N. Y. 50 cents 
a copy), 49(2), March-April 1946, or. 55-57, 88, 3 vhotos. 


Associated with the wer teriod were some destruction of whales in sub- 
marine hunting, some venton shooting up of bird colonies, and scattered in- 
stences of illogal killing of same by soldiers. Oil pollution greati; increase 
and many thousands of sea biwis were destroyed. Some fishss were idlled by 
depth bombs; fishing was less in offshore, but greater in inshore, waters; 
consumption was divorsified and if this contimwes in peace time, it will havo 
a favorable effect on fisheries in seneral. Munting was reduced in ranote 
areas but probably increased near large centers of population. ‘ith the retura 
of veterans, further increase in hunting may be expected. The use of refuge 
lands for military training is not thought to have done much hem to wildlife. 
Marshes wore fillod and tetcr pollution increased in connection with war-tine 
production plants. Zsxccislly on the central and southern Pacific islands 
where coriobat occurred, much wildlife was destroyed and some forms nearly or 
quite exterminated. “Altogether the cumlative bad effects of the war seem to 
me to far outweigh the temporary gains in vowwlations ... ifuch effort «ill 
be required to compensate for the dastruction of water and land habitat. Jar 
Seems to de bad for wildlife end fish as tell as for man." 


Destruction: Of whalss 





Hamilton, J. 3 ifhale stocks and whaling, lature (St. imrtin's St., 
London, “J.C. 2, Bigland. 1 shilling 6 pence «2 cony), 157(59S7), larch 


b 
30, 1946, p. 412. 





Contrasting ontimistic and vessimistic views as to the future of thaling, 
The author points ovt that under the International Agreement on Jhaling the 
riinimum lengths of ‘dllable whales "are less than the lengths at which whales 
becone sexually mature and are therefore of little or no use for »vreserving th 
stock.” A table of lengths illustrates the point for dlue, fin, and hwapvack 
whales. In conclusion he says, "Having regard to the history of whaling in the 
pest, it seems reasonably probable that the supplies are likely to diminish 
with perceptible rapidity, eveu if the results of the first season [after the 
war] are highly satisfactory from the point of view of the whalers." 





Diseases and Parasites: Blood parasites 

Wagner, Hivard D. Blood varasites of the magpie and Znglis: sparrow 
of eastern ‘/ashington, Bird-Banding (Chas. 3, Floyd, 210 SoutiSt., Boston, 
Mass. 75 cents a copy), 17(2), Avril 1946, pp. 72-74, 1 table. 





One species of each of three genera, besides microfilariae, were found 


in the blood of magpies and microfilariae alone in that of Inglis® sparrows. 
Measurements and a table of incidence are given. Bibliography of 7 titles. 
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Diseases and Parasites: Botulism 





McLean, Donald D. Duck disease at Tulere Lave, California Fis= snc 


Gane (Ferry Bldg., San Francisco ll, Calif.), 32(2), April 1946, tp. 7iecU,; 
2 figs., 5 tables. 





Following a flood, conditions became favorable for increase of the 
botulinus bacteriuyand waterfowl, chiefly ducks, became affected by botulism. 
Estimmtes of the nuubers involved and records of those >icked up and treated 
are tabulated for each of the years 1938-44. Very little siclmess was noted in 
1945. The percentage of loss of «ll birds retrieved (14,800) wes 17.07. Total 
losses in 1958 were 15 to 20 thousand ducks; those for other years are not 
estimted,. ' 


Disetses and Parasites; Pasteurellosis — 





ueen, F, 3., and BE. R. ¢ ones rup. Treatment of Pasteurella 
rm rootae (fowl cholera) Totentter wild ducks with autogenous bacterin 
and penicillin, vo fmer. Vet. stot (600 5. ilichigan avse., 
Chicago 5, Ill, 75 cents a cony), 108(627), Feb. 1946, pp. 101-105, 


2 tables. 


See accompanying abstract br Quortrup, Queen, and Merovka. Experimen- 
tally, it was determined that; "{i) Autogenous “peetietn protects wild ducks 
ageinst experimental infection with Pasteurella mltocida (strain 800); (2) 
venicillin protects wild ducks exnestnental ly infected with P. :miltocids 
(strair. 80C)," 





Diseases and Parasites; Pasteurellosis 





Quortrup, E. R., F. B. Queen, and L. J. IMerovke. An outbreak of 
pasteurellosis in ‘wild ducks, Journ. Aner. Vet. lied. Assoc. (6005S. 
liichigan Ave., Chicago 5 Til, 75 cents 2 comy), 108(827), Feb. 1946, 
Dp. 94100, 8 figs,, 1 table. 





Some 300 mallards and vintails were nicked up dead at a small lake in 
Castro County, Texas. Lesions of autonsied syvecimens are described and illus- 
trated. The causative organism was identified as a strain of the foul cholera 
bacterium, Pasteurella muitocida. Laboratory studies of its appearance and 
culture phenomena, biochemistry, and pathogenicity are reported upon. 3idliog- 
rephy of 8 titles, 








Diseases and Parasites; Ulcerative enteritis 





Churchill, Helen M,, and Don R. Covurn., Sulfonanide drugs in the 
treatment of ulcezecive enteritis of quail, Veterinerr iiedicine (7652 
Crandon sve., Chicao 49, Ill, 50 eents a cony), 40(9), Sert. 1945, pv. 


509-311, 2 tables 





The "queil disecse" that breaks cut among closely pcuned birds. Test 
made of 3 sulfa drugs shoved then "entirely ineffective in >reventing dev eLeoe 
ment of ulceretive enteritis." Secresation of sick sirds end strict attention 


to sanitation remain the Oniy known methods ef controlling outbreaks of the 
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disease. SBibliogravhy of 9 titles. 


Diseases anc Parasites: fcr rchocs eanala _ Macrece nthorhynelus 


--<---—- oo - 





Rausch, Robert. Hew secords of Yacracanthorhyne ms hirudinaceus in 
Sciuridae, Journ. Paresitology (Science Press, Lancaster, Pe. $1.00 a 
copy), 32(1), Feb. 1946, nr. $4. 








Ssuirrels in Ohio, 


Diseases and Parasites: Acarina, Asceriscus 








Farner, D. S., and Elwood A. Seaman. New host records for tie 
trombiculid t tite, ksceart seus resoni i Bing, Journ. Paresitolozy (Science 
Press, Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 32(1), Feb. 1946, >. 93. 





Turtle, lizard, frog, in Florida. 


- 


Diseases and Parasites: s.carina, Chatia 











Brennan, James ive A new genus and syecies of chisser, Chatia 
setosa (Trembiculidae, Acarina) from northvestern United States, Journ. 
Parasitolosy (Science Fress, Lencastsr, Pe. $1.50 a copy), 52(2), April 
1946, pp. 1352-135, 7 figs. 


vor: red squirrel, ground squirrel, white-footed mousse, ‘ood 1at, and 
woodchuck, in ijontena. Descrintion, tieasurements, iliustrations. 


Diseases cnd Farcsites: Acerins, L 
Jellison, /filljer Le. A new mite, Leslazs aplodontise, fror: 
ADlodontia, Journ. Parasitoloc; (Science Tress, Lanccster, Pa. 31.50 a 


2Lodon’ 
S75-374, 1 


Cony), 31(6), Dec. 1945, =p. “S74, 1 sl. 


G6; 


(Wastinzton, Orezon): desezintion; illustrations; notes on 


of the mountain veaver. 
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Diseases and Parasites: acarina, 


a no te mk ——— ee wee 


Strandtminn, R. i. Atticholaelaps sigmodoni, 2 new species of nite 
parasitic on the cotton 1 Tat, and notes on the genera Atricholaelazs and 
Ischnolaelass (Acarine: Laelentides), Journ. Parasitology (Science Press, 


ideo) 
Lancaster, Pa. $1450 e a copy), 52(2), april 1946, pv. 164-169, 7 figs. 








Descrivtion, measurements, illustrations of stacses of the new form from 
Texas, Discussion of the characters of the two genera named. Bibliogrezhy of 
S titles 
- °° 
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Diseases and Parasites: «acerine, Prarasitoidea 





Keegan, Pugh L. Six new nites of the sucerfanily Farasitoidea, 
Trans. Aner. Neroscoricel Soc. (Jases 3. Ackert, State Collecge, ixnhattan, 
Kans.), 65(1), van. 1$46, De 6$-77, i0 Tiss. 


From pocket -govher, Kansas; co:zion role, Nebraska; s«uirrel, Iowa; ting 
snake, Florida; and one invertebrate and one unimown host. 


Diseases and Parasites: _ Cestods, Anérya 





Voge, Marietta. A new anoplocephalid cestode, Andrya neotome, 
from the wood ret Meotoma fuscives, Journ. Parasitology (Sci ence Press, 
Lancaster, Fa. 31.50 a copy), 3a(1), Feb. 1946, ps. 36-39, 1 pl., 1 tabdle. 








From California; description, measurements, illustrations, comparative 
notes. 


Diseeses and Farasites: Cestoda, Dinhyllobothrium 








Thomas, Lyell J. New rscudophyllidean cestodes from the Great 
Lekes region, I. Divhyllodothrium oblongnatum n. sv. from gulls, Journ. 
Parasitology (Science Fress, Lancaster, Pa. %31.50 a cozy), 52(1 ), Fed. 
1946, pp. 1-6, 1 nl. 








described, 
or fish- 
bliosraphy of 


The new snecios from lakes iiichiyan, Huron, and Mipizon i 
illustrated, and coumared with related forms (infestins gulls, o 
eating birds, and maimals), thse history of which is sketched. Zit 
lz titles. 


Ss 
+> 
ve 


Diseases and Parcsites: Nematoda, Dioctovhyme 








Dearborn, ied. liscellaneous notes, Journ. imizmmlogy (Emet T. 
Hooper, University of lichigan, .nn Arbor. 31.00 2 copy), 27(2), ly 1946, 
Pp. i78, 1 rhoto. 

One stomach among; 600 of minks distendsd br ciant red xidney isorms 
(D. renale). 


Diseases and Parasites; Jieretoda, Dracunculus 














Siegier, Hilbert R. Guinea worm infestation of raccoons in New 
Hampshire, Journ. Marralogy (met T. Hoozer, University of Michican, 
Ann Arbor, 31.00 a cory), 27(2), Mey 1946, p. 179. 


In two spring-caught speci‘tens. 


Diseases and Parasites: lNeretoda, Longistriata 





Dilcwns, G, A new nermtode, Longistriate caudasulleata, n. Sp. 
(Nematoda; Vianaiinae), from the short-tailed shrew, Diarina brevicauda, 
Proc. Felmintholovical Soc. of VJashington (Hana ii, Bubrer, Diant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, lid. 25 cents s cony), 13(1), Jan. 1946, vp. 14-16, 
1 fig. 





~-lle 
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Descrivtion, measurements, illustrations, commerative notes. “hmryland. 


Diseases and Farasites; Nermtoda, lietactronjylidee 





Dousherty, Zliswort: C. The emis /elurostconcylus Cameron, 1927 


(Nermtoda: lietastron novlidee), and its relatives; with descriptions of 

Parefilaroides, gen. nov., and angiostrongylus gubernaculatus, Sp. nov., 

Proc. Helnintholozical Sec. of Viashington Cine 7 T, Bunr ‘rer, - Finnt Inéu stry 
1I26t6 


Station, Beltsville, lic. 25 cents a copy), 13{1), Jan. 1046, ID. Loco, 
2 figs. 














Description of the genus is a by cauvaretive notes, «a key t 
6 filaroidin genera, and a synonyitical catalog that includes records of abi 
(raimals). The new species from a California badger is illustrated. Tiio-nage 
bibliography. The author appends corrections to 7 of his earlicr pavers. 


Diseases and Parasites: Nematode, lietastronzylidee 





Dougherty, Sliswvorth C., and Frans 0. Goble. The genus Proto- 








strongylus Kamens! iii, 19 OS (iferetoda: 1: Metestrongylidae), and its relatives: 
Freliminary note, Journ. Pee (Sei ence Press, Iencaster, Pa. 31.90 


a copy), 32(1), Fed. 1946, or. 7-16. 


Taxonomic history of the sroup, ker +o 10 genera, synonyriic list of 
their syecies and hosts (rurinants and heres); two ‘of ths generm ore proposed 
as new. Twoepage didlios:re phy, 


Diseases and Parasites: iiemmtoda, Obelise oides 





Rausch, Rooert, and Jack Tiner. Obveiiscoides cuniculi fron the 
woodchuck in Ohio 2nd lic higan, ~ Journ. Mevmalogy (Scxwet T. Hooper, Univer- 


sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 43 500 & cony), £7(2), mv 1946, op. 177-178, 
2 photos. 





Apparently &@ common host, degree of infestation found by the authors 
higher than in rabbits, longs considered the only natural host 


Diseases and Parasites; Nematoda, Physalontera » 





Morgan, Sanner Sill. +. redescription of Fhysalostera limbata Leidy, 
1856 (Nematoda: Prysclort feranxe), Journ. Parasitology (science Press 
lancaster, Pa. 31.50 a copy), S2(1), Feb. 1946, pn. 6s-71, 1 i pl. 





Fron moles; distribution, descrintion, measureients, illustrations. 
Bibliogrenhky cf 7 titles. ; 


Diseases and Parasites: Neré.toda, Prysslopters 


See ner Soe 





Morgan, Banner Bill. The Physalontere (MNemtoda) of carnivores, 
Trans. Jisconsin .caé. Sciences, arts and Letters (3. 3. Morgan, 211 
Genetics Blé:.,.Universityr of-:Asconsin, Madison. $4.00 & copy), 36,” 
1944, pp. 375-385, 1 rl., 2 tadles. Se arate icsueG Jan. 12, 1946. 
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Review of literature (5-1/2 pase bibliography); critical notes, measure- 
ments, illustrations, aud key to tle 9 recosnized sdecies. 


Diseases and Parasites: Nematoda, Synjanus 





Goble, Frans C., and EH. L. Kutz. Notes on the sapeworns (Nemtode: 
Syngamidae) of zalliform and oasseriform birds in Mew York State, Journ. 
Parasitology wore Press, Lancaster, Fa. $1.50 a copy), 31(6), Dec 
1945, no. 394-400, 2 tables. 


Review of pertinent literature (29 titles cited); incidence of synganids 
in 2 species of Galliformes and 4 of Passeriforries of New York; size of iufec- 
tions and pathology; morrhclog; and identity of the worms; characters of tis 


genuc and of 4 of its srecies, to which a key is given. 


Diseases anc Parasites; Nemtoca, Trichuris 





Chandler, - Asa Cc. Tricturis ororneee ne. sD. ira Peror rscus 
californicus, and further notes on « perognathi Chandler, 1965, Tourn. 





Paresitolosy (Science Press, Lancaster, — ~ $1.50 a copy), 52(2), April 
1946, p. 208, 


sy Seiten hr measurements of the new snecies from California; supple- 
mentary descrivtion of the second species, 


Diseases and Parasites: Trermtode, Alaria 











Svanson, Gustav, and .irnold B. Erickson, Alaria taxidese n. Sp., 


from tke badger and Other Mustelics, Tourn. Paresitolosy (Science rress, 
Lancaster, Pa. 31.50 a copy), 33(1), Feb. 1946, pp. 17-19, 1 pl. 











Frou ilinnesota; descrintiou, sasasurements, illustrations. 


Diseases and Ferasites; Tremtod:, liicrophallus 





-_- a 





_Bensch, Rover’. Mew cost records 
1919, Journ. Parasitology (Science Pres: 
32(1), Fed. 1943, ». 93-94, 


Three snecies of turtles from Ohio; descrirtive and biological notes; 
previous records wers from fishes. 


Diseases and Parasites: Trermtoda, iicrophallus 


bt - 


Rausch, Robert. The raccoon, a new host for pLcrophed ius Spe, “th 





additional notes on li. ovatus from turtles, Journ. Parasitology (Science 
— Ss° Saweeee 1s =" 
Fress, Lancaster, Pae $1.50 2 copy), 32(2), April 1945, pp. 208-209. 


No North American species of the genus has previously been reported 
from & warm-blooded host and the stetus of the Ohio sreci::ens reported is 
recorded as inéefinite. Descrintion, measurements, and comparative notes are 
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Diseases and Parasites: Tremetoda, Prosthodendriun 





Manter, H. ‘Ie, and Jeanette S. Debus. Two trermstodes from 4 
hibernating vat, ifyotie californicus, Trans. Amer. Microscopical Soc. 
(James E. Ackert, State College, Manhattan, Kans. ) 64(4), Oct. 1945, 
PPe 297-299, 1 fig. 











Nebrasin, one new; Prosthodendrium olizolecithum, description, measure- 
ments, illustration, comparative notes. Didliogranhy of 6 titles. 





Diseases and Parasites; Of big game 





Rush, William, When animals get sick, American Forests (919 Seven- 
teenth St., N. we, washington 6, D. C. 35 cents 2 copy), 52(1), Jun. 1946, 
DDe 24-26, 48, 2 figs., & cartoon. 


Popular account, erlbodying field observations of the writer and ecquain- 
tances on abnormal »vehavior of big game together in most instances with notes 
on autopsies revealing the probable ceuse. 


Diseases and Parasites: Of Russian olive 


“—<“—9—- oe oe ee oww ee 


Miller, Haroid i. A new disease of Russian olive in the Pacific 


— Journ. Forestry (625. ifills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents 
5. ony)» 44(& he Feb. if 346, Pde 1318-120. 


4 disease is described out not identified which ‘dlls Russian olive in 
the recion indicated. The discovery is of interest ” wildlife managers as 
his plant, widely used for shelter velt, windbreak, end ornamental planting, 
¢ of considerable value as 2 food resource, sar Mw for dirds. 


bh ct 


seases and Parasites: Of Skunks 


— - ee -——“7 8 = 





Tiner, Jack D. Some helminth >oarasites of skunks in Texas, Journ. 
Merrelogy (Zmmet T. ro pee University of llichizan, Amm Arbor. $1,00 a 
copy), 27(1), Feb. 1946 ™) 6 82-83, 1 table. 





, 


Author's simmarr: "Six kinds of ~srasites were recovered from stomachs 
and intestines of about 17° skunks of three genera collected in Texas. So far 
ag coule be determined, iiolineus sp, is previously unreported in skunks. 
Filaria martis is reported for the first time fron Conepatus mnesoleucus and 
lerhitis mephitis. Physelontera maxillaris has not deen revortea previouslr 
in Spilogale lor uconaria,™ 

















Diseuses anc Paresites: Of swan, trumpeter 








Cowan, I, licT. Death of a trumpeter swan from multiple parasitism, 
Auk (Frederic: ¢ Ce i. Lincoin, Fish and Wildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior, 
Weshington 25, D. oS. 61.00 @ copy), $35(2), April 1946, 2. 248-249, 
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Report on autopsy of a bird taken in British Columbia that ts heavily 
parasitized by tarevorms, flukes, an2 ager IE another specimen had the 
white swan-louse abundant in its plumage; scieitific names are given, so far 
as possible; bases tarevorn was Tymer nolepis, anparentiy of an undescribed species. 


2 Oa 


Ecology: Birds vs. insscts 





Rice, Lucile 4. Studies on deciduous forest animal populations 
during a tvoeyear period with differences in rainfall, Amer. Midland 
Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind. $1.00 a copy), 35(1), Jan. 1946, op. 153- 
192, 4 figs., 8 tables. 


This paper revorts chiefly upon invertebrates but discusses their rela- 
tion to other organisms. A table summarizes the seasonal feeding of 15 steciss 
of birds uvon insects of the princinal orders. The number of insects consumed 
by nesting me and their young is estirmmted (3,442,480 in 60 days on 50 
acres). The effect cf bird feeding on insects at other seasons is discussed; 
in 1935, soi took five-sixths of the hibernating insects on 25 acres. The 

number of birds is greatest in fall when insects were moving both in and out 
of the woods to wintering ocuarters. MDibdliogrevhy of 13 titles. 


Ecology: Cedar, white 





Curtis, Janes D. Preliminary observations on nerthern white cedar 


in Maine, Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. $2.50 2 copy), 
27(1), Jan. 1946, o>. 25-36, 5 figs., 1 table. 


Rodents, including the red-backed mouse, are responsible for seedling 
losses through cutting the plantlets from their runways. Cedar browse is 
staple diet for deer, anc various parts of the rlant are fed wron also by dvorcu- 
vines, snowshoe hares, and red squirrels; the trees are used «s nesting and 
feeding sites by various birds. Bibliography of 11 titles. 


Ecology: Gulls vs, terns 











Crowell, Ethel M., and Sears Crowel 1. The displacement of terns 
by herring g mils at the Weerecket Islands, “hird-Bandin: (charles B. Floyd, 
210 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 cents a copy), 17(1), Jan. 1946, vp. 1-10, 
3 tables, 





Authors * sur wary: "(1) The chanses in vonvulation at the colony of . 
Common and Roseate Terus oo Jeepeclcet Island, Lass., . .. [are] described for 
&@ period of twenty eens ; (2) during the past ten years this colony of 5500 
terns has been replaced Dy breeding Herring Gulls; (3) in only one season was 
there evidence that the culls were seriously predatory on the terns; (4) the 
terns are probably incapable of successful resroductive ectivity if gulls are 
near, even though the letter do no direct injury; (5) the mexbers of the colony 
have been redistrivuted to other colonics of southern iassachusetts as show oy 
recoveries of banded virds; (6) conditions favor 2 recolonization voy tle terns 
if the gulls are evicted or abandon the islands." Sibliography of 12 titles 
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Ecology: Pheasant, queil, fox 





Buss, Irven 0. Pheasants, fox, and cuail, Wisconsin Conservation 
Bul. (i/isconsin Conservation Dent., Madison 2), 11(4), April 1946, pp. 
8-15, 4 figs., tables. 


Decrease in the vheasant bag was attributed to fox depredations by some 
hunters. A sinilar clarge in Michigan was refuted by Dumard llen (see JILD- 
LIFD REVIZJ, No. 45, Fed. 1946, ». 16) whose paper is reviewed. During the 
present author's investigation in Dunn County, Jisconsin, examination of 28 
stomachs of red and gray foxes revealed no direct »redation on either the 
pheasant or quail. The numbers and acres per individual of these three (tle 
2 foxes as one) animals are tabulated. ishile the pheasant population was iow, 
that of the bobwhite was high--a good indication that predation wes not a 
ruling factor, The phenology and life history of the birds are compared in an 
attempt to elucidate the cause of the differences in ponulation. Lo tempera- 
ture during the breeding season may have had an inhibiting effect upon the 
pheasents. Information is given on sex and age classes, and weishts of bob- 
whites. Bibliograchy of 9 titles. 


Ecology: _Pigny conifors 





Hardy, Ross. Breeding birds of the »vigmy conifers in the Book 
Cliff region of eastern Utah, Auk (Frederick C. Lincoln, Fish and wildlife 
Service, Dext. of the Interior, Jashington 25, D. C. $1.00 2 copy), 62(4), 
Oct. 1945, =p. 523-542, 2 nls, 


Sketch of ecoloz;ical conditions of the study area, their liniting in- 
fluences on the dird po-ulation, and discussion of the birds resident and 
transient in the junider-pinon associstion and their adaptations. 

Beology: Pinon 
Miller, Alden H, Vertebrate inhabitants of the pinon association 
in the Death Valley region, Zeology (Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 
$1.50 a cony), 27(1), Jan. 1946, po. 54-60. 


Occurrence of numerous birds and manmals and notes on the habits of 
some of them. Bibdliocreavhy of 7 titles. 


Ecology: Focket gover in 7% elation to erosion 








Buisson, Lincoln The pocket gopher in relation to soil erosion on 


mountain range, Zcology (Frince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a 
copy), 27(2), April 1946, pp. 101-114, 6 figs., 3 tables. 


Re>ort on an investization on the ‘asatch Flatsau in central Uteh. The 
study area is described and results discussed as to the amount of soil dis- 
placed by gophers and the relation of this displacement to erosion. Fron 
author's summary: "llo evidence “as »veen found on ths Jasatch Flateau that tun- 
nels of »ocket zophers concentrate overland flow in « degree to create cullies, 
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unless, possibly, abnormal surficial runoff is induced by other causes. Delayed 
infiltration, the cause of gully-cutting runoff, cannot be attributed to >ocket- 


sovher activities. On the contrary, looseniag of soil and formation of j;.inor 
irre-ularities on "the soil surface by ~ocket tag igh no doubt incresise ra>idity 
of infiltration. No evidence has been found on the ‘Asatch Plateau that >ocket 


sophers destroy vejetation to a sufficient degree laa cause atcelavated erosion. 
Pockst-cat vher Gigsings provide = surface for establishment of vezetation that 
is less favoravle tan an undisturbed soil surface with a vegetal cover, but 
apparently more favoradle than a severely eroded surface. They seom to 6 
instrumentsl in bringing about reve:;etation of some erosion-pavenment areas. 
The pocket gopher is an agent both in geologic normal and in accelerated ero- 
sion. He is not, however, the nrimary cause of accelerated erosion on the 
Jasatch Plateau. There the rrimary cause of accelerated erosion is overgrazing. 
The amount of accelerated soil loss resulting from pocket-sopher activity is 
related to the degrse to which the soil mantle is dissected and the soil sur- 
face bared by man's abuse of the land." Bibliography of 16 titles. 


Heology;: Povulat ions, bird 


-—-+--- = 


Hickey, Marsaret B. Ninth breeding-bird census, Audubon Magazine 
(1006 Fifth AVGe, ‘Mew York 28, N. Y. 25 cents a covy), 47(6), Nov. 1945, 
Section 2, pp. 57-67, tables. 


Report on 24 areas in 13 states and provinces; one of the tracts has 
been Odserved continuously for 15 years, one for 9 years, and 5 for 8 years. 


The comparative records should have considerable value to the general student 


or bird »ovulations., The stud: areas are described and the results given in 
text end tables. 


Ecolosy: " Shelt terbeits 


-_— 


iiunns, 3. Ney and Josexs H. Su S00 Bie Ho'y are the Great Plains 
shelterbelts?, Journ. Forestry (S25 iilics Mic-., “ustington 6, D. C. 50 
cents 2 cozy), 44(4), .>ril 1945, =, 237-257, 7 fiss., 4 tables. 

Details of survival end crowth cf these slantings, so mech >ubdlicized, 
1934-1943, are record2d. Tree survivel throvchonut was generally ;o9d. Rodent 
and rabbit dama;;e is noted and the value of ths belts as mvens for pheasants, 
“Ser songbirds, aud other wildlife is set forth. Greater succass than at 

zst deemed  ossidlis cas been atteirned but the sheltsrbdelts need conservation 
ik 4 z0o0d munagernent. 


fe Qu 


Zeolosy: Soil fertility in relation to game food plants 


Jilde, 3.4. Soil-fertility standards for géie food tlants, Journ. 
wildlife $s wae (c. F. English, 206 Forestry 314:., State Colleze, Pa. 
31.00 a cony), 10(2), April 1946, >>. 77-81, 3 terles. 

Report on analyses of sammles of Jisconsin soil imere woody nlants of 7 
species Wers jrowin; vicorously and fruitin:;. Si ad Phe: ant factors are tabu- 


lated ané the fingin-s converted into stcnéards of soil fertility for nurserics 
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rearing came food plants and of site requirements for the plants, Exceptional 
cases are discussed and the importance of properly fertile sites to the plants 
and in relation to their nutritive value to wildlife is e&mhasized. The 


deficiencies of exclusive timber crop forestry are pointed out. Bivliosraph; 
?’ 5 titles. 


Ecology: Tund: Tun dra 


Polner, Lawrence J., and Charles H. Rouse. Study of »laska tundra 
with reference to its reactious to reincaeer and other grazing. U.S. Fish 
and Jjildlife Sorvice Research Rev. 10 (Sunt. of Docwisnts, washington 25, 
D. C. 25 cents a cozy), 468 np., 20 figs., 1945. 





Meture of the cover and list of principal plants of the tundra and re- 
ports on widely distributed quadrats, so treated as to sirmmlate ats ing of 
varyin; intensity, and on check plots, through series (ur to 14) © f years. Ths 
results are summarized ard suggestions are made as to gracing managerient of the 
cifferent ‘vegetative tyves. ; 


Ecology;  joodland birds 


Taylor, J. Le Ornitholosy and forest insect pests, Forestry (Soc. 
2 Foresters of Groat Dritain, London, Mng.), 18 (1944), o>. 1-11, 1 illus. 





The need is stressed for further scientific investigation into the ways 
of? birds in woodlands and their numbers <-nd distribution, what they eat, and 
how they can be attracted. Following a general discussion along these lines, 
the author presents a proazress report on a project having 4s its objects the 
attraction of more insect-feeding dirds to a hardwood forest by. providing 
axtificially constructed nesting boxes and to ascertain the effects an in- 
creased bird »onulation might have on tue veriodic outbreaks of cefoliating 
insects comion in tis and many cther En-lish oakwoods. Thus far tie experi- 
ment shows that an efficient tyte of nestin: box has deen devised (described 
and illustrated), and thet it is sossible to establish a population of nesting 
birds of the order of tivo fartilies per acre in this tyze of woodland. A bird 
census and lists of insects identified are included. (From Exveriment Station 
Recoré) . . 


Eecononics: liuskrat 





Chatterton, H. J. The mskrat fur industry of Louisiana, Journ. 
Geog. (A. J. Lystron and Co,, 5335 Histon .ve., Chicago, Ili. 35 cents 
a copy), 43(5), May 1944, py. 185-195, 5 figs. - 


Tuis general account of the musirot as a fur animal includes maps show- 
ing its distrivution in forth Jmerica and in Louisiana, its habits, muskrat 
houses, its enemies, trapping, and conservation cnd its status in the State in 
furnishing fur and a substitute source of musk for the verfuns trade. “From 
present indications, it seers fair to predict that this .mrshiands of south 
Louisiana will continus to be used for the ~roduction of :msikrat furs ... It 
would be difficult to find a nore 2rofitable use of tis.extsusive and alaost 
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uninhabitable marshlands clong the Gulf Coast of Louisinna,” wiiere it is said 
to form a distinct snecies--Qndetra zirvethicus rivalicius. fp aig dota 
Station Record.) 





Education: Arbor and wild life day 





Authors, Arvor and wild life day, University of the Stute of New 
York (Albany), Bulletin tec the Schools, 32(7), March 1946, op. 175-204, 
illus. 


Contains the following among other articles: HH. George iurvhy on “*Arsor 
and #ild Life Day in Elementary Schools," suggesting activities, studies, and 
collateral reading (with bibliography of 11 titles); urd C. Bowen, "Visual 
fids in Nature Study," on the use of illustrations, dooks, ¢nd notion victures, 
recomiending "Study nature and books--and use visuci aids”; J. J. Schooumeker, 
"Rare and Extinct 3irds," with special reference to species Imoim from New 
York; and Lillian C. Stoner, "The Barn Owl," in reference to its life history 
and food hebits, 





Education; Sirds of Temessee 


Crais, John L L. Birds of Tennessee verse and story. Stete Dept. 
of Conservation (Nashville, Tenn.), 76 p>., 3 pls., 2 photos, 1 chart, and 
30 separate small colored pictures of birds. 1939, reprinted 1940, 1944, 
1945, 


General remarks refer to: Birds that have increased, those tliat are 
rare, and those extinct; the value of birds and their protection; and habits, 
migration, and flight speed of birds. mck of 25 species has a two-vage entry, 
where space is provided to vaste 4 colored picture, and matter descrivtive of 
the appearance, habits, aud status of each is given, together with two 4-line 
stanzas of verse about the bird. At the end of the vool: ars suggestions for 
attracting birds and a slank chart for recording tle presence of 25 species. 


Education; Conservation 





Seagears, Ol: Slayton B. The ney of conservation in Nei York, 
Cornell Rural School Leuflet (Mew York State College of Asriculturs, 
Cornell University, Itheca), 29(4), March 1946, 32 n>, 


In reproduction of scrint and hend vrintin:, vith numerous cartoons, 
this leaflet curriss the conservation message to the school childran of New 
York. The coverage is general but wildlife receives due attention. «n in- 
fanious and preiseiorthy contribution. 


Education: _ Deer of North Anerica 


-—— Ss ee we ee em 


Gooditin, Georze G. Hoofed animals of Irth America. Part I-- 
Animals with antlers--the deer, School Nature Leasue Bulletin (tational 
Audubon Soc., 1000 Fifth ..ve., ew Yors 28, N. Y. 10 cents a cozy), 16(9), 
Mey 1946, 4 o>., 7 figs. 
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Semipopular account by an authority who has succeeded in mentioning in 


brief compass the most characteristic features and habits of the animals treated}. 


Education; Ornithology 





Pettingill, OlinS., Jr. A laboratory and field manual of orni- 
thology, 242 pp (nrocessed), amply illustrated chiefly by ‘alter J. 
Breckenridge. (Burzess Publishing: Co., 426 South Sixth St., ilinneapolis 
15, Minn, $33.50 a copy.) 





" A manual developed during teaching exmerience, of which this is the 
third revision. It.is for college students and includes 18 sections, each 
with an outline of basic information, directions for making detailed obdserva- 
tional studies, and references to pertinent readinz. Subjects treated include 
bird topography, feathers end feather tracts, internal anatany, sb a oa 
and nomenclature, external characters, and laboratory identification, including 
keys to the orders and families of birds of the United States snd Canada. 
There are also sections on plumages and coloration, distribution and misration, 
field identification, bird ecology, communities and territory, mating, nest~ 
building, eggs and young, parental care, and pomulations. Anpendixes relate 
to field methods, preparation of papers, and ornithological literature. 


The work is well done, adequately illustrated, and when it attains 
actual book form, should take the place of Coues' time-honored “Ficld Orni- 
thology.” It is not so full with reszect to most subjects Couss treated but 
doubtless is adequate for its purpose. However, it aubraces numerous topics 
unknown to the "Field Ornithology" and its times and deals with 11 ix the 
light of the most modern lnowledge. To sum up: it is effectively orzenized 
and well done, 


Sducation; VJildlife of Tennessee 


—“<—“—<—<—-=§ ee Owe eee weer ee 


Caldweil, John C., James L. “ailey, and Richard J. jaticins. 
Tennessee Wildlife (State Dext. of Consertation, jeshville), 5 ucational 
Service Bul. 4, 32 2°., illus. (15 and cover cut col.), 1958, 1940, and 


later vrintin:s. ; 








accounts, wit’: colored pictures, of the wild turkey, ruffed grouse, and 
bobwhite as well as of 15 species of game and fur mammals. Destruction of 
wilalife in the State is recapitulated and the status of 7 extinct or rare 
mammals set forth in «a teble. a chronology of conservation in Tennessee is 
given with explanatory remarks. Adverse influences are discussed and helpful 
Procedures recommended, The State's wildlife program is exrlained. Unrro- 
pn species, migratory waterfowl, hewks and other predators, and the value 
f wildlife also are discussed. 


Food Habits: Birds vs. Hlateridae 





Knowlton, George F, Hlateridae eaten by Utah birds, Journ. Zconomic 
Entomology (E. N. Cory, College Park, Md. 75 cents a copy), 38(6), Dec. 
1945, ». 707, 1 table. 
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Of 2,018 stomachs of 29 snecies, 10] contained Dlateridae (click 
deetles, wireuorns) : ; the data are tabulated and commented uson. 


Food Heabdits; Utilization of grit by bobwhite 





Nestler, Raiph B. Mechanical velue of grit for bobwhite quail, 
Journ. Wildlife lienagerient (P. F. Encsflish, 206 Forestry 31&., State 
College, Pee. ple00 a4 copy), 10(2), April 1946, DPe 157-142, 1 Dle, tables. 





author's summery: "ln investi:ation on the need of grit as a grinding 
agent in the digestive processes of bobwhite wail was conducted with 1,572 
pen-raised birds st the Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, liaryland. Some of the 
stock was rearod, maintsined throuzh tvinter, and ored wishout access to any 
grit, alth wee-sae the diet efter the tenth wesk consisted of whole seeds. As to 
survival, weizht, and efficiency of feed consumption, the birds without grit 
— g the period cf srowth ecualled those with access to grit. Suc birds, 
than continued on a gritless revimen during thes winter, survived and maintained 
Pree Weight as successfully as birds on crit. There ‘ere no gizzard lesions 
and the digestion of ‘rhole seeds was satisfactory, Suvsecsuent health and re- 
production were unaffected br the esa of grit. The ausil Behmpo >. with 
access to grit retained an appreciable supply of grit in their sizzards for 
five months after bein; deprivec of it." Bibdliogreaphy. of 14 tit tles. 


Food Habits: Of ammdillo 





Hemilton, i. J., Jr. The dlack persimmon as a summer food of the 
Toxas armadillo, Journ. Memmlogy (met T. Yoover, University of Michigan, 
Am Arbor, $1.00 a copy), 27(2), May 19465, ». 175. 


Forming avout 60 perecnt of the contents of sixzht stormchs examined; 
+ asonal (June) food, 





Eayne, J D. i. The relation vetwean nusiber of ears opened and the 
amount of crain “taken by rediines in cornfields, Journ. «A; wt Research 
(Supt. of Documents, iias’ington 25, D. C. 10 cents a copy), 72(8), 
April 15, 1946, »p. 289-295, 1 ; 


Account of the feeding habits of red-winged blacxszirds, especially in 
cornfields. lathemtical treatment-of the observations. Mears in the milk, and 
of greater length and diareter (i.e. the bstter ears), are preferred; the birds 
do not return to an ovened ear merely because it has been.opened; losses ure in 
Drosortion to the nuiber of ears attacked. Locality, Michigen. 


~vs 


ood Febits: Of dod cat 
nea? ante dein ea eae 
, 


Smith, Bertrand Z. “ildeat >redation on deer, Journ. liermmlogy 
= --- og 


(Zmet T. Hoozar, Universit; of iliehigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 4 cozy), 
26(4), Nov. 1945, o>. 409-440, 
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Account of field observations in Maine as to bodcat predation on snow- 
shoe hares and deer; and the method of idilling deer. 


Food Hnbits;: Of bobdizhite 





Baldwin, WJ, P., Jr., and C. O. Handley. ‘jinter food of bobwhite 
quail in Virsinia, Journ. \ildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry 
Blds., State College, Pa. $1.00 a cony), 10(2), April 1946, pp. 142-149, 
1 fig., 3 tables. 





Authors! summry; "The contents of 495 crons of the bobwhite quail 
(Colinus virginianus) collected throughout Virginia betiveen November 15 and 
January 31 were examined. The total food comprised 98 per cent vegetable mat- 
ter and two per cent animal mtter. Marked variations occurred in the volume 
consumed from month to month and section to section for certain species and 
groups of food items. The native legumes were the most irmortant source of 
food followed, in order of importance, by cormon ragweed, cultivated legumes, 
cultivated grains, rast, miscellaneous seeds, fruits, auiml setter, forage, 
and native grasses, Native and cultivated lesumes tozetier made over 40 per 
cent of the total winter food. More than 25 per cent of the dict was draim 
from cultivated cronvs of all kinds, and a large additional percentage resulted 
from agricultural practices that encouraged the growth of ragweed and Japan 
Clover (cormon les>edeza) throushout the Virginia countryside." Bibliography 
of 6 titles. 


Food Habits: Or cottonteil 
Sweetrun, “arvey sy 4 supplementary note on the :Anter food habits 
of cottontail rabbits, Ecology (Friace and Leron Sts., “Pameaeter, Pa. 
31.50 a cory), 27(2), Arril 1946, pp. 185-188, table. 
Original paner «is abstracted in JILDLIFS RSVIT., No. 45, June 1945, 

D>. 22, The pressnt article swierizes cbservations Guring the winter of 1944- 
45 when there were deen cecuwwletions of snow, ste tabole records data upon 
101 species of woody »lents in comperison with thit cited by Van Dersal from 
the files of the Biolosicel Survey. "Fifty-five 9f the 101 species of ‘iody 
plants sufficiently: tender and available to ths raSbits were chosen so fre- 
queztly for feeding as to ve extensively injured. Twent:-tiuree sTecies were 
Slishtly attractive anc 25 species remained practically wninjured throughout 
bota winters." Locality, Massechuseotis. 


Food Havits: Of Geer, white-tailed 





Eill, Ralvh R. Palatubilit ty ratings of Blac Hills plants for 
white-tailed deer, Journ. ildlife Management (P. F. MZnglish, 206 Forestry 
Blds., State Colless, Pa, $31.00 a cony), 10(1), Tan. 1946, p>. 47-54, 

1 fig., 2 tables, 





Description of the area and of study procedures; ta»lation of food 
available and exten by the deer 1941-42; grabh showin; changes in diet by 
months; end table of palatability srourings of foods by seasons. Author's 
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x 


summary: "Storach samples of 519 white-tailed deer killed in the northern 
Black iills froz 1941 to 1944 were analyzed and the vercentazes of The Disnt 
species cormrising the diet were cormarec with peftentezes availeble- @s shown 
by range analyses, The retio of utilization to aveilability nas been used to 
express the ralatability reatin:s. Seasonel prefersnaces varied grectly, necss- 
siteting the selection of ke: srecies to fit the mreriod concerned. Tie ‘unter 
of 1945-44 was unusually cevere and many deer died of melnutrition. Siues the 
deer did not thrive on plents of low ralatability and made no vse of unpalatable 


Plants, it was concluded that unpalatable plants should be given no weisat and 
those or . palatability little if an; weight in caletiating range carry1ag 


canaci 





Food Habits: Of duck, dlack 


aser C. BE. Food habits of the black duck on the Essex County: salt 
marshes, - Wass, Aududon Soc. “ 55 Newbury St., Boston 16, tess. £v 
cents 2 copy), 30(1), Feb, 1946, p:. 3-10, 5: figs. 


Migrations of the species in the area cit e@, feeding nabvits, available 
foods, end their utilization, Provably "through experimentation and manage- 
ment reletively unproductive stretckes of marsiland can be rade to produce an 
abundance of desirable black duck foods.” 


Food Eibits: Or eagle, solden 





Truian, Harry Vern. <‘hat 2 olden eaglet sats, \ucubon lisgezine 
(mas ioncl audubon Soc., LOC6 Fifth AVOo, Naw York 23, N. Y. 35 conts a 
copy), 48(1), Jana-Fsd. 19435, np. 21-26, illus, 





Notes on food browrlt to an saglet in northern Iiontana; smikes, ground 
squirrels, rabbits, srouse. 


Food Habits: Of flocking birdés 





icvtee, J. L. Tue economic status of flocking birds, Condor 
(iJ. Lee Chambers, 2obiuson Road, Topanga, Calif. SC cents a cozy), 46(1), 
JengePeb. is4é, pv. ZS “Ole 


The syecial economics of flocking birds resuit from pint veLlug too 
reny of one lcind (or tyre) in a restricted gig: Jwhen damage is done, con- 
trol measures should be local 2 reasonable so és" preserve ke -Buay of the 
birds s¢ practicable for the sake of their aisniaan’ services at other tines 
and places. Examples of bota-harmfrl and useful activities of bia birds 
ae gavens 


2 


Food Habits: Of f oid finch _. Lawrence's 


Culbertson, i. EB. Lawrence solafinches feed on jumping sells, 
Condor (#. Lee Gimibers, Robinson Road, Tovanga, Calif, 50 cents a copy), 
48(1), Tan.-Feb. 1945, p. 40, ¥ 
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The gall of Quercus lobata caused by Neuroterus saltatorius. Examina- 
tion of droppings disclosed only gall "hulls", suggesting ‘that the aiet of the 
birds for the time was exclusively of these outgrowths. 





Food Habits: Of hawk, Sweinson’s 





Taylor, Walter P. Swainson hawks wor'sing on grasshoppers again, 
Condor (W. Lee Chambers, Robinson Road, Tovanga, Calif. 50 cents a copy), 
48(2), March-April 1946, p. 95. 





Field observations in Texas. 


Food Habits: Of marten 





Marshall, ‘Jilliam H. ‘Winter food habits of the pine marten in 
Montana, Journ. Mammmlogy (Emmet T. Hooper, University of Michigen, Ann 
Arbor, $1.00 a copy), 27(1), Fed. 1946, pp. 83-84, 1 table. 





Report upon field observations and analyses of scats. The "data re- 
affirm the statements of many authors concerning the importance of the red 
squirrel in the martents diet. They also indicate that flying squirrel, red- 
backed mouse and snowshoe hare--three other small marnmals of northern forests-- 
are of considerable immortance at least during the winter neriod. Bird life 
was of minor value. The deer hair was undoubtedly carrion as my well have 
been the case with the sons birds. The occurrence of lichen, which made up the 
bulk of one scat, and of grass, which was appreciable in three scats, indicates 
a casual use of these items." 


Food Habits: Of salarmmnder, brown 





Barbour, Roger W., and L. Y. Lancaster. ‘Food habits of Desmognathus 
fuscus in Kentucky, Copeia ‘(ifuseun of Zoology, University of liichigan, 
Ann Arbor. $1.00 a covy), 1946(1), April, pp. 48-49, 1 table. 








Tabulation of the occurrence of food items in 53 stomachs; indiscrimi- 
nacy is indicated by the average small number of records for a considerable 
variety of prey. 


Food Fabits;: Of squirrel, fox 
Bugbee, Robert E., and Andrew Riegel. Seasonal food choices of the 
fox: squirrel in western Kansas, Trens. Kansas Acad. Sci. (Robert Teft, 
University of Kansas, Lavirence), 48(2), Sent. 1945, pp. 199-203, 4 figs. 


Seasonal record of field observations with discussion of the economic 
besvin:; of the squirrel’s feedin: abits. 


Food Habits; Of vulture, black 





Sprunt, alexander, Jr. Predation on living prey by the bleck vulture, 
Auk (Frederick C. Lincoln, Fish: and Jildlife Service, Dent. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. ©. $1.00 a copy), 65(2), April 1946, pp. 260-261. 
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Although the black val ture has repeatedly béen accused of attacking 
living animals, actual vecords are hard to find. « corresvondent is qaatet as 
to predation upon lambs in Vest Virginie. Some of the literature also is 
reviewed. 


History: Bobwhites in ‘isconsin 
Schorger,_ Ae We. The quail in early Wisconsin, Trans, ‘jisconsin 
Acud, Sciences, Arts end Letters (B. B. Morgan, 211 Genetics Bld;., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. $4.00 a copy), 36, 1944, pr. 77-103, 
£ figs. Separate issued Jan. 12, 1946. 


"The name bob-iwhite, used by scientists has not cained headway with tle 
masses who are the final arbiters in terrinolosy." The original range of the 
bird in this State is discussed and rapped; its period of abumdence (1845-13954) 
apparently wes a result of 2 decade of favorelle winters; a decline in povula- 
tion brought about by commercial exploitation and adverse weather was noticed 
in 1857, great abundance tas never resttained, and mee peme have remained rela- 

tively stationary since 1870; irrustions cf yueil in Jisconsin and elsewhere 
are discussed, 2s are the effects upon copulation of tn Bi introdiuc- 
ions, and weather. Severs winter xilling, noted as early as 1782, has been 
observed at inteswais ever since; this refutes the idea that northern stock 
succumbs to cold because of the introduction ef Mexican biood. Conclusion: 
wmere is no prospect that avail will tecome numerous in ‘jisconsin in the near 
future. The effects of weather sre largely beyond management. Cover continues 
to deteriorate. _dhere it is not removed deliberately, its effectiveness is 
reduced greatly by grazing. Dairying and the raising of stock ere injurious 
to both cover and the food supply. Jt is evident, prupnaragn. trat the improve- 

my of present conditions for sueil is for the most part not subject to 
control." References to literature cited nuiber 171. Another of the scholarly 
pevers on wildlife subjects by this author, for.the writing of thich he has 
prepared by many years of bibliographical resee reh. 


introduction: Thrush, Snectecled 





Isenver:; i. He, and T. Fe M. Williamson. The spectacled jay-thrush 
at liberty in California, Avicultural Magazine (Stephen Austin ¢: Sons, 
1 Fore — Hertford, sland. 5 shillings a cony), 52(2), March-April 
we, pp. fiir» 








PSUR BE ae canorun of the family Tirmliidae from Chine. The bird - 
has been colonized in nateii and some were prought to California "with the 
idea of liberating them." Young have been reared every year since 1941 at 
}0odside and the «uthors regard the snecics as “well es tablished. nd 





It is certainly not the understanding that permits for tie Un os egg 
of birds should cover their lideration, and if aviculturists persist in 
practice, ve may have additionel undesirable species cclonized in this aT eels 
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Lite fe Histories; Beaver 





Bradt, G. iW. Engineer of the wilds, Michigan Conservation (Ri 
Dept. of Con servation, Lansing 13), 15(3), March-Spril 1946, r. 4, 1 


Popular account of the value of the beaver in early fur trade, decline 
and restovation of the animel in liichigan, weight, edeptations, habits, life 
history, care of its pelage, and significance of castoremi to the beaver and 
aS exploited br man. 


Lite Histories: Bighorn 
Packard, Pred lallery. An ecological study of the bishorn shee» in 
Roeky ifountain National Par irk, Col ae Journ. Marmalogy (Emmet T. Hooper, 
University of liichigan, Am Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 27(1), Feb. 1946, vp. 
5-28, 1 pl., 7 tadles. 


Author's summary: "The ecology of the Rocky Mountain bishorn in Rocky 
Mountain National Park was studied from larch 15, 1959, td November 15, 1940. 
Field observations were supplemented bz aboratory analyses of soil an“ tater, 
eutopsies of specimens, and collection of information from other observers, 
including eerly recidents of the area. Two periods of decline in numbers have 
occurred. The advent of white settlers caused an initial decline, due to hunt- 
ing for market and sport, restriction of the lower winter runge, and the intro- 
duction of scabies. Adecvate protection after 1909 resulted in a recrudes- 
cence, partly an ectual increase in tho number of bighorns occupying the 
higher ranges, and partly an indirect result of the concentration of all the 
population on this area, A second decline became evident in 1921 and has con- 
tinued until the mresent. This has been traced tentatively to an apparent 
deficiency of mineral salts in the granitic soils of tke present ranges. This 
is sussested oy the fact that at the few places in the park where such salts 
are available, large suantities of coil are ingested by the sheep... The mineral 
deficiency may be accompanied br protein deficiencies as. well. The effect 
appears to be & reduction in the siamine of the sheep, with cn increasec sus- 
ceptibility to internal parasites, especially lungworws and coccidia. Furtuer 
debilit;, and possibly irritation of the bronchial membranes by lunsvorus, 
adiit pnevmonic bacilli, Féstevrella o7 oviseptica and Corynebacterium pyogenes s 
that effect the deceth of tre Sheet fro: hesorrhagic se mticema. “The lack of 
yearlings suggests that the mortality of lambs is high. Placing of mineralized 
salt blocks on the range is i recommended. Jithough commetition by elk has pre- 
viously been suzsested as 4 reason for the decline in shee), this factor is not 
considered of great immortance. It is doubtful, too, if predutors have been 
of real siznificance in the decline. Sexease records of observations of bis- 
horns over 2 veriod of two years indicated that approximately 300 .zuntein 
sheep occupied Rocicy Ifcuntain National Park during 1959 and 1940, the sex 
ratio indicating that there were about tivice as 1any eves as rams." B3itiiog- 
ravhy of 10 titles. 
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Life Hist vories; Bobwhite 


—— We eo oe eee 


pele, Valgene W. Bobwhite queii reproduction in southwestern 
Texas, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., 
State Collese, Pa, -$1.00 a copy), 10(2), April 1946, pp. 111-123, 2 pls., 
1 Pig., 4 tables. 





Abrupt variations in quail numbers are characteristic and may be ius 
part to greater mobility of the birds than of those in southeestern ind ice 
Western areas reported uron br other authors. The methods of the study (in 
cluding nest finding by a flushing bar mounted on 2 truck) ere described. 
Results are summarized as to: Nesting season, nest locations and cover, height 
of grass, nest raterials, construction and concealment, clutches and incubu- 
tion, fate of nests (46% successful), predation, esvecielly of the coyots, 
seasonai ponulation increase, and ei rs rezulating reproduction. The paper 
is wéll organized and conveniently aerized. Bibliosravhy of 5 titles. 


Life Histories: Bobwhite 





——_—— ee 


Texas, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldz., 
State College, Pea. $1.00 a copy), 10(2), April 1946, op. 124-136, 1 nl., 
5 figs., LI table. 


yelsiann, Valgene i. Mobility of bobwhite cuail in southwestern 


Review of literature recording the prevailing localization of more 
northern und eastern bobwhite yonulations and presentation of data which indi- 
cate greater mobility in Texas. A new tyme of trap proved sursrior for use 
under southwestern conditions. Hore than 2,500 birds were banded, and 757 
movement records of 699 individusls were obtained, Though the raximum popula- 
tion of the study area was 735, a minimum of 1,659 vobishites occurred on the 
range curing the two-year study period. ilovements are analyzed seasonally and 
illustreted individually. Dimsnsions of home ranges are discussed; they seen 
greater than in regions previously studied. Covey history and covey renges 
are reportcd upon and the latter graphed. The differerce in mobility of the 
Texas birds scems proved but is not strikingly great, Bibliogrephy of 11 titles, 


Life Histories;Goose, Canada 








Eider, jillian E Ee sage and sex criteria end weights of Canada 
geese, Journ. Wildlife Manegenent (F. F. Eniclish, 206 Forestry Bidée » 
Siate College, Pa. *1..00 2. copy), 10(2), April i946, pp. 9-lil, 2 vis., 
6 figs., © tadles. ; 


Surmary of infomution wained chiefly at Horse Shoe lake, Illinois. 
Findings of others as to weights also are discussed; the author's results 
(tabulated) show average weights for mles to be: (voune) 7,45, (mature) $.38, 
and females {young) 6.53, and (mature) 7.05 pounds, resvectively. Seasonal 
variation is tabulated and discussed; there :ms 2 ciynificcnt winter loss in 
Weizht in all sex and ase grours, Recorded findin:s for other birds are com=- 
pered. Indicators of degree of ieturit; are descrited and illustrated; they 
involve the plumge end primary sexual characters. Bidliography of 56 titles. 


276 
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This study is notable for his thoroughness of its bibliographical, as well as 
of its field, investizations. 


Life Histories: Ground scuirrel, liexican 





Edverds, Robert L. Some notes on the life history of the Mexica 
ground squirrel in Texas, Journ. Murmelogy (%met T. Hooper, University 
of Michigan, Amn Arbor. 91.00 a copy), 27(: ), May 1946, pp. 105-115, 
2npls., 4 figs. 





Citellus mexicanus; notes on habitat, burrows, nests, reproduction and 
young, food, behavior, voice, predation, and parasites. 





Life Histories: Grouse 





Marshall, Jillian I. Cover vreferences, seasonal movements, anda 
food habits of Ricrdson's grouse and ruffed grouse in southern Idaho, 
Wilson Bulletin (Josselyn Van Tyne, University of liichigan, Ann Arbor, 
50 cents a copy), 55(1), March 1946, pp. 42-52, 6 figs., 2 tables. 





Results of 2 years’ field investigations. From author's swmary: "Fron 
October throush March, Richardson's Grouse lived on the higher ridges, where 
they were dependent on scettered stands of conifers for both food end cover. 
In May, June, end early July, they stayed at lower elevations end ate chiefly 
the flowering parts of various plants. In late July and early August, droods 
end fermles were concentreted along water courses, while single birds (those 
identified proving to be adult relés) were inthe hither timber types. The 
food at this time consisted lergely of insects, berries, fruits, and leaves of 
various shrubs. By mid-Sentamber the femles and troods had moved to the 
higher ridges, where at first they continued to feed on berries and leaves of 
shrubs and later shifted to a dict of conifer needics and buds. Idaho Ruffed 
Grouse Were found in the overmiture ronderosa pine and Douglas fir-espruce 
types at middle elevations throushout the year. During the winter they fed 
largely on the buds of « wide variety of shrubs which grow under openings in 
the forest canopy. The movenents of this srouse are apparently quite restricted. 
Both species of grouse Were dependent curin: +*3 entire year on coniferous 
trees for escape cover. The movements of te Richardson's Grouse seem to be 
influenced by the differing rates of rlant development at different altitudes. 
The summer range of the Richardson's Grouse is in arees intensively used by 
man and livestock, but the winter range is in areas relatively unaffected by 
mn. Although sone lumbering; is carried on in the rance of the Ruffed Grouse, 
it does not seriously endamer the grouse hebitat. Grouse hunting has de- 
creased in recent years. Brood courts along water courses in August furnish 4 
devendabls basis for estimtes of yearly novulation increase. Continued in- 
provements in ranze management prectices on the spring and summer ranges and 
the use of a flexiblo September hmntins, season based on Ausust brood counts 
should be adequate to build up the grouse norulations of the area,” 
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Lite Histories: Q>ossun 








Reynolds, Harold C.° Some aspects of the life history and ecology 
of the .ovossum in ¢ Central Miss ri, Journ. Mammalogy (Bret T. Hooner, 
University of iichigen, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a covy), 26(4), Nov. 1945, 
ep. 561-379, 5 tables. 

Review of literature on life history af the onrossum and account of the 
author's findinzs as to treeding hebits, sex ratio, food habits (throuch booth 
stomach and seat analyses), denning, home rance, winter activity, habitat, and 

‘rasites. Bibliosravhy of 11 titles. 


Life Histories; Pheasant 





dendell, Willet N. whet do you know about ringnecks?, Illinois 
Conservation a Lae ot. of Conservation, 121 State House, Springfield, Iii.), 
10(3 2:4), 1945-46, or. 10-12, 5 shotos (ome of the euthor). 


peceennamnatsnd eccount of Wintering, matin, uesting, «nd reiring, ané of 

he — ronmental recuirenents of the sheasant; briefer mention of parasites 
be 
—s 





Neff, Johnson Bl and R. J. Miecrach. esting of the band-tailed 
pigeon in Colorado, ‘Conde> Ci. Lee Chan uapers, Roviuson Road, Topanga, 
Calif. 50 cents a cony), 46(2), -irceheApril 1946, pp. 72-74, 1 shoto. 

Nesting range, hebits of aduits, and j;rowth of? the young. 


Life Histories; Pore uDdine 





Shacle Aldert Re Copulation in the pereu; pine, journ. ijildlife 
4 e, 


Mer agement {(F. ve. ancish, 206 Forestry Bidg., State College, Pa. 31.00 
2 copy), 10(2), A Asrii 3 aoe oo, te pts. -162, Bi D1. 


Description and illustrations from cartive animals, This avthor vith 
twe collaborators hes 2 related srticle on "The sex reactions of porcunvines 
(Zrethizon d. dorsatum) before and after copulation” in the Journel of Manele 
Og: (Emet T. Hooner, University of llichigoan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a covy), 27{2), 
May 1946, op. 116-121, with bibliogranhy of 6 titles. 





Life Histories: Ridbits 


Llewellyn, Leonerd i.e, and S. 0. } tandley. The cottontail rabbits 

of Virzinie, Journ. Me =EAlogy ; (Emmet 7. “ope University of Michigan, 

ann Arbor. gle00 & COMY).,. 26 4), Nov. 1945, pb. 579-590, e fiss., 2 teanles. 
Frirmrily a renort on a systematic and distributional stud:, this paper 
yrs Ss <lso inforra@tion on Weigits, reproduction, »arasites, diseases, 
importance in sport, and ranasesent suvgestions relatin, to 2 spect 38 (4 sub- 
Svecies) of cottontails and the swermm rabbit. Bidliography of 12 titles. 


ae 
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Life Histories: Shrevws 


- — eee 





L, Ca News (Pennsyl- 
vania Gime Comission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 17(1), April 1946, 
ore 12, 29,.1. Mg. 


Heprenstall, Caroline .. Shrews, Pennsylvania Gane 





Popular account of the s 
in; notes on their habitet, fee 


= 


2. 


vecies known to oc 
in 


r ur in Pemsylva nia, includ- 
ng end other habits 


» and enemies. 


Life Fistories: Sunk ‘ 








Allen, Durward L. Skunks won't stay dom, Michi 
(Devt. or Conservation, State Office Bidg., Lansing i 
Feb. i946, Dpe Sed, 4 figs. 


: ay f handling skunks; fluctuations in their numbers (possible 
cause Pruvine ary 4 Ae 8 skunks slugjish but not tornid in winters; breeding and 
feeding habits, 


Life Histories: Wolverine 





Abbot, Jacob Bates. Atomic power in fur, Pennsylyenia Game News 
(Pennsylvania Gane Comission, Harrishurz. 10 cents a copy), 16(10), 


Jen. 1946, pp. 3, 20-21, 4 fics. 


Jolverine: ver: nnendar rames, weight, color, distribution, number of 
skins taken and their velue, habits, prowess, rounz, folklore; bivliograpky of 
fictional and factual accounts, 


Lites Histories: Woodc im rch 





Bradt, Ge. J, Tre woodchuci--professional excavator, iiichizan 
Conservation ‘(Deot. or Conservet on, State Offices Tas. Lansing 13), 


4 


15(5), June 1°46, Dar 6-7, 1 rl. 





Brief life history, iitr exphasic on burrot and the value of t-. 
deus in providin,, shelter for cotsontails. Dezsree of protection afforded ¢ he 
animals. 


Management; Attractin:; birds 


Saxton, Ina ii. (‘Minter weter dish.] Auduoon Magazine (National 
Aududo: nN rS0e., “IO e-¥ Fifth ATWe, eww York eS, I. Yor oo cents a copy), 
48(1), Jan.-Feb. 1946, ». 62, illus. he 


Descrintion and fi: sures of : a device 


employing 2 15- or 2s-vatt electric 
light bulb to prevent weter from freezing. 
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Management: Beaver 


Hensley, Arthur x L. A progress report on deaver management in 
alifornia, Californie Fish and Gee (Ferry Bldz., San Francisco li), 
52(2), April 1946, DD. 87-95, 7 figs., Z ta ble. 


The nistery of fur exploitation and lesislation affecting beavers in 
Cciifornia is reviewed and investigavions and transplanting exmerinents are 
renorted upon. Mancazement rroblems = @éiscussec. th a <00d plan and 
icn, the author believes that a rmnagement program | seneficial to all con- 
cerned cain ve worked out in the State. 


le nogement : Burn 


ee eee ee 


Jenkins, B. C. ‘What about controlled burning?, ilickigan 
tion (Dent. of Conservation, State Cffice Bldz., Lansing 15), 1 
1946, po. 12-14, 2 photos. 


Unrestricted fires following Logging in Michigan destroyed wildlife 
at. Then with adectuate protection from fire, conditions improved for a 
d, yet declined again vinen cover become too dense. Sporadic fires re- 
G in improvee deer huating, sc intentional purning was tried. The reswuits 

xeerimental burnings ere discussed bir htbitets and the paver summarized as 
follows: "Controlled burning should not be looked upon as 2 dangerous experi- 
ment. Hundreds of accidental firas in different kinds of cover and in hazerd- 
ous weather conditions are controlled every year by men without the advanta;‘e 
of warning or previous sround prevarntion, Certsinly these same men can cen- 


trol fire on @n area when it ir adequately fire-Lined veforenand and *i.e fire 
et 2t their ovm ciscretion according to weather conditions. Neither should 


mtrolled burning de locked upon as an agency with strunzge powers to  ~erforn 
mysterious transformations. I+ does promise to bs an economical means of con=- 
trolling the size and Ceusit:; of na tural srowth already established. If th 
use of this tool merely succeeds in the :mintenarce cf the oneninss We now 
have, the controlled burning program would heve to be considered moderately 
successful." 


Ihnegement: Burning 








Lemon, Paul 6. Prescribed burning in relation to srazin 
long;1 enf-siasl ‘ine tive, Journ. Forestry {825 HMilis Bldg., Jas 
D. Cc. 50 certs a conmy), 44(2), Feb. 1946, pp. 115-117, 1 ta dle. 


zg in the 
hinston $S, 


"fhe attitudes which now appear coming into wider acceptence is 
that fire has s legitimate place in thes pat st tyres Sut that it must be 
proverl;y used.” Studies at the Alanaha Bxvcrimental Range in the Georzit 
Coastal Plain are revorted unon and cirections ure ziven for "prescrided" 
vurning. This operation inproves foraze and results in bettér cattle gains 
anc may also be beneficial in firs-hecard reduction, in sesdbed preperation, 
na for broim spot control. 3ivliozraphy of 9 titles. 


1G) 
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Readers who heve followed ts adstracts ¢n this topic from the first 
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= 


1e of WILDLIFE REVIT, September 1935, will recognize that the foresters 


ct 


“ge Coastel Plein Experinent Station, McNeil, Mississipvi, ani of Hervert L. 
Stoddard, Dean of Wildlife lanagers, as 2 result of his experience with the 
Cooverative {nail Investigation and the Cooperative Yuail Study Association in 
the Thommsville, Georyia-Tallahassee, Florida rezion. Laynen had lons sown 
thet burning imoroved grazing in the long-leaf pine woodlenas, but they were. 
often careless ix its application. Improvement in imowledye has been in that 
direction but the basic vrincinle has not been altered. Often it seems scicn- 
tists must learn by arduous effort what the layman mows from pra etical 


eperience. 
lénagenent: Cottontail 
Leedy, Tx Daniel L., and George 3. Laycock. Managaiwent of Ohio covten~ 


tails, O.io Conservation sul o (ri0€ Stats Office Mdg., Columbus 15, Olio. 
10 cents a covy), 10(6), June 1946, vp. 12-13, 15 figs. 





Brief statemzt on life history, food habits, and réletion to tularania. 
Fourteen numbered paragrarhs of management sugeestions (accortoani ed by illus- 
trations). 


Management: Deer, shite-tailed 





9 





Swift, Ernest. A history of vJisconsin deer, Jisconsin Conservation 
Dert. (Ifadison) Publ. 323, Merch 1945, 96 ™., amply illus., covers in 
color, 


Imrly sublications bearing on the deer posulations and their habitat are 
reviewed. Changes in ecolovicél conditions caused by logging and burning are. 
discussed and opinions of old-timers on the deer situation are simmarized. 
Factors reducing the mmbers of the anirmls end subsequent steps to increas 
them are set forth. Depletion of the food supply by a constantly growins herd 
is fully discusse information being presented on the feeding habits of the 
animals under both " tavorable end unfavorable conditions. Starvation and «inter 
feeding are exhaustively treated; a mip shows the location and status of the 
known deer yards. Tho reletions of deer te asriculture are considered and 
inforration is presented on danause payments, which have been rapidly increasi: 
since 1933-54 (from tio, to twenty-one, thousand dollars). Deer-forest rela- 
tionshins are outlined and sugsestions are made for maintaining a reasonably 
lerge herd and extensive ond productive forests. The. terminal chapter sunmar- 
izes the publication and deals with future management of the deer, 3ibliog- 
raphy of 19 titles and list of other literature cited. 


‘enegementr Elk 








inon. Restoring the wayiti, yoning Wild Life (yorting Game and 
Fis: Dept., Cheyenne) , 10(3), reh 1948 pp. 4-16, € vhotos, tables. 


A plains animal, the elx wes forced into forested areas by a combination 
of restrictive factors, and for:ed stronsly migratory habits in going fron the 
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untenable sumer range to areas favorable for winter survivel, along wigration 
routes, great slaughter tooi place and on the winter ranges, croding and 
competition led to high losses. The history of refuse estadlishment and of 
feeding the anirels is recounted. The table shows the nwabers fed é¢nd lost in 
Jackson Hole, 1916-1945. Feeding is exnensive, is acsomrenied by direct un- 
favorable results among the animals, and as & system, liriits their increase 
and spread. The ‘tyoming Game and Fish Cormission, vy transplanting elk, is 
trying to reestablish old-tine desert winter range so that a larger pomulation 
can be supported in the State. The eggs would not then 421i be in one besket; 
in other words, the ell: would be protected egainst catastrophe by having to 
distinct winter ranges. 


lpnagenent: _ Elic 
Murie, Olaus J. Jackson Hole lionument and the elk, National Parks 


Magazine (1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., iashington 6, D. C.), No. 83, Oct,- 
Dec. 1945, pp. 13-17, 2 photos. 





Although the National Blk Refuge has long been in existence and winter 
feeding has been done, browse resources have been slowly disappearing because 
of excessive elk populations. The winter range available in Jackson Hole can 
not support 4s miny animéls as formerly. To avoid feeding of hay entirely we 
would have to cut the herd to a fraction of what it is. This winter feeding, 
moreover, is objectionable, directly causing averese losses of 10 percent of 
the animals. Herd reduction, a desirable management measure, is opposed by 
sections of the puolic, and satisfactory ranagement has not yet been achieved. 
The author makes suggestions, involving preser* znd prospective resources of 
the Monument. 











Miknagement: Forest management in reletion to wildlife management 


Gordon, Seth. The forester's stake in game management, Pennsylvania 
Game News (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 
16(12), March 1946, op. 2-5, 22-25, 3C, 9 vhotos. ; 





Forest management sliould de on the rmltiple use principle and wildlife 
should be taken into consideration whether "good or bad, economically vaiuable, 
or of interest only in an esthetic way." Forestry education includes more on 
Wildlife management than ever before and should be concerned with recreational, 
as Well as with direct, values of wildlife. The euthor reviews exverience of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission in managing forest areas’ 1s refuges and as 
State game lands together with the criticisms net and overcome, results 
ochieved,and >roblems thet remain, 





Management ; Forest wildlife 


Herbert, Pavl A. Wildlife and forests, Wisconsin Conservation Bul. 
(Wisconsin Conservation Dept., Madison 2), 11(2), Feb. 1946, >». 14-17. 





In virgin forests, undergrowth, the most important food and cover for 
Wildlife, was sparse and the animals dependent upon it, therefore, were rela- 
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tively scarce. Early logging, followed by fire, and increase in hunting re- 
duced wildlife, but second growth and greater protection have increased it 
again so that in general it has teen more abundant, 1950-1945, than under 
primeval conditions. The author believes closing of the forest canopy is 
asain reducing wildlife but that forest management can de so directed as to 
counteract this effect and double,even treble, the annual harvest. Suggestions 
are rade as to how this my be accomplished. 


lanagenent: Inventory by aerial census 








Morse, Marius A. Censusing big game from the air, Conservation 
Volunteer (Liinnesot. Dept. of Conserviution, State Cffice Bldg., St. Paul), 
9(52), May-June 1946, pp. 29-33, 2 nls. 





The history of drive and roadside sampling methods of censusing deer in 
liinnesota is reviewed and the experisuce with 5 aerial counts in key areas is 
surrarized. Methods and results are described. Aerial census is accurate, 
time-saving, and economiccl, The averere cost per square mile to date ‘ms 
been $1.09. 


laAnagement i3__ Invent sOLy, ,_bobwhite 


Schwall, Eugene. The cuail problem, Ohio Conservation Bul, (1106 
State Office Aldg., Columous 15, Ohic. 10 cents a copy), 10(4), April 
1946, pp. 16-19, 1 fig. 





Report upon a study of quail ponulation in which number of coveys and 
average cOver-size are enhasized. Mortality clso is traced 4nd its causes 
discussed. Field observations on the value o- Joods and coverts 2re swamr- 
ized. At present the ovail population is low over most of Ohio. 


Management: Overnovulations 





Mann, Walter G. ifet has happened to Keibab deer?, Arizona 
Wildlife and Sportsman (Arizona Gane Protective Assoc., 9 North Fifth 
éve., Tucson. 15 cents a copy), 7(1), Jari. 1946, pp. 10, 1i, 12. 


Discussing the Kaibab overporulation, it is implied that destruction of 
predators caused it. At the same time that hunting wes employed to reduce the 
excess nopulation, heavy winter losses also occurred, and the number of deer 
has steadily declined. Feed has been restored, some of it growing to a height 
too great for deer to utilize. There will never be a vig herd again unless 
the killing of does is stopped. Despite lowered numbers of deer, predator 
control has continued. Fresent hunting privilezes are based on overesti:mmtes 
of the deer population. 


Management: Pond 





Terres, John K. ialdens for everyone, Audubon liagazine (National 
Audubon Soc., 1006 Fifth Ave., New Yor!: 28, N. Y. 35 cents a copy), 
48(2), March-April 1946, pp. 68-76, 11 photos, 
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This popular article cn farm ronds tells what wildlife my be «© itracted 
and how it may be done. 


Leneagement: iusail, Valley 





Ealen, John T., Jr., and Ben Siiuding. Increasing valley quail in 


California, California Agr. Ext. Sta. (Berkeley) Bul. 695, 56 vr., 2 
figs. + cover cut, 4 tables, 1945. 





"Yalley quail are sedentary and their management is a problem commerahle 
ir many respects to the maravzement of an agricultural crop. The program.in- 
volves three steps: (1) establishing © >reeding stock, (2) aiding and provecit- 
ing this stock durins its development, end (3) harvesting the surplus, Zsitcv- 
lishing a breeding stock is seldom difficult in California; if the area is a4 
all suitable, there are usuaily at least a few quail present. Given a simil 
porulaétion as seed stock and an adevuete trect of land, nature can produce 2 
bountiful supply of new cueil every summer. The nurture and care of this stoc! 
constitute the second or culturel step. This calls for tvo lines of action: 
first, the provision of living space or hibitat attractive and adequate for 

the special life reiuiraments of quail; second, vrotection egainst enemies, 
eccidents, and overshootin:." Hasic information ond management sussestions are 
presented under the heads: Estavlishing e wopuletion, improving land for cusil 
oceunancy (food, cover, water), protecting quail populations (includin; recog- 
nition and control of predators), and harresting the uwusil crop. There is an 
illustrated note on ase reco:nition, a section on farmer-sportsran relatiou- 
ships, and a bibliography of 24 titles. A well arranged, succinctly written, 
and e?fectivel:; illustrated mubdlication. In rart 2 coorerative iildlife 


research project. 


linasement: Range 








toddart, L.- A., and D. I. Rasrussen. Deer management and range 


livestock production. Utah ‘sr. Expt. Sta. (Logan) Circ. 121, 17 pp., 
9 figs. + cover cut, 2 tables, 1945. 





The big game poruletion of Utah, by body weight ecuivelent to 40,600 
cattle or 325,000 sheed, is supported yearlong on the renge. Both sportsmen 
and stocimen are concermed over possible counmetition of the two groups of 
animals. Overstockin’ by either shovld be avoided 1s it results in impsired 
production and decreases the enpacity of the land to produce. “Deer, unlike 
livestock, can neither be fed supplemental feed on the range successfully nor 
be moved to areas of better feed." Tie solution of the overpopulation >roblem 
lies in sood range management and in maintainin:: numbers in delance with the 
forage supply. The bases of these conclusions are detéiled in this circular 
Which discusses factors affecting rance production, livestock-deer competition, 
and solving the coxpetition problem, "In summary, sood deer and good live- 
Stock result from good land management. Every sportsman and stockman should 
strive for a better comprekension of what a good range consists of and how 
that ranse must be managed and protected if the deer herds and livestock herds 
are to continue to thrive. Even on areas where only livestock or only deer 
6Taze, still numbers must de linited and the herds managed on the basis of the 
‘ange forage supply." 
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Bibliogrephy of 9 titles. A workmanlike and authoritative sublication that 
Li 


iv 
should be carefully studied by stockmen cond hunters «like. 


lenagement: Restocking 


Aldrich, John W. Significance of racial veriation in birds to 
wildlife management, Journ. Wildlife Managerent (P. F. Bnvlish, 206 
Forestry Bldg., Stcte College, Pa. $1.00 < copy}, 10(2), April 1946, 
PD. 86-93. 





Discussion of sdecific, individual, and racial characteristics of biris 
and, in particular, the latter characters in relation to environment and sir- 
vival. Races inhabiting similer though remote environments tend to be alike 

and successful introduced species tay be considered to rie deen pre-cdanted 
by long residence under essentially similar conditions. Game birds trens- 
planted to areas too different from their native hone mt to become e5tan- 
lished; examples are given, Mixture with an alien race my so aiter a local 
ponuletion that it is no longer well adapted to its enviroment. The effects 
of introducing Mexican «vail especially is discussed; in general, however, 
these birds were absorbed by Local populations without mech change. So lony 
as native seed stock exists, it is better to work with that; «hen it hes been 
extirpated, birds from as closely similar area as possible chouid be used for 
restocking. Taxonomists can aid in the solution of such brobigns through advice 
on both bird and environmental relationships. Bibliosrarhy of il titles. 


lanagement; Seed, hastening germination 








Johnson, Le. P. V. ech of chenical treatments on the germination 
of forest tree seeds, Forest ry Chronicle (C. Coorer, 10 igmmor Road ‘est, 
Torontc, Canada), 22(1), i sot ory op. 17-24, 5 tables. 


Author's suimary: "Chemical treatrients were tested, in comparicon vith 
stratificstion and prescoking, for their effects on semainction of forest tree 
seeds. Significant increases in vercentas;e germination were obtained cas 
potassium nitrate in Detula lenta, B. papyriferay Praxinus excelsior, Pic 
abies, P. glauca, P. rubens and Pinus resinosa; fran thiourea in Larix eT iun 
Picea abies, fr. slauca and P. rubens; from ethylene chlornydrin in Betula Toute, 
B. veperifem, Fraxinus excelsior, crix decidua and Pinus resinosa; from red 
copper oxide in Pizms resinosa; from zine oxide in Betuls napyrifera, Picea 
glauca, Pinus banksiana and P. resinosa; from stretification in Acer saccharwi, 
Betula lente, 3. lutea, 5. — yrifera, 3. ponulifolia, aes exc elsior, - 









































Larix decidus, “Picea glauce, inus Tesinosa and P. strc trobus and from presoaking 


in Betula vapyrifera, Lerix decidua and rices abies. 

















"The rate of sermination was accelerated by potassium nitrate in Betula 
ifera, Picea abies, F. glauca, P. rubens and Pinus strobus; dy thiourea 
o Betula lent2, Larix decidua, Picea gieuca and P, rmusers; by ethylene echlor- 
hydrin in Larix decidua; t by red conver oxide in Betula ‘pepyri fera; by strati- 
fication in practically all species; and by presoaxing in Larix decidua and 
File abies, The rate - seedling growth wes increased by zinc oxide in Larix, 
icea, Pinus and Thuja, and by rec copper oxide in Pinus." 
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Management: Soil Conservation and wildlife conservation 





Van Dersal, William R,, and Edward H. Graham. ‘The land renewed. 
The story of soii conservation. Oxford University Press (114 Fifth ave., 
New York, N. Y. $2.00 a copy), 109 pp., 100 plis., 1946. 





A popular summry of its subject matter, richly illustrated with excel- 
. dent photographs, Jildlife has only one sketch to itself (Seaver Bime, p. 85) 
but receives incidental mention in ten places 2s being benefited by ‘various 
SOil conservation practices, 


Management: Stocking pheasant 





Tubbs, Farley F. Pen-reared birds don't help sport, Michigan Con- 
servation (Devt. of Conservation, Lansing 15, Mich.), 15(3), March-April 
1946, po. 11-12, 1 figz., 3 tables. 





Though the birds were -stxbdlished by plentings, they are now thoroughly 
in possession of 211 suitabl: range and, barring unforeseen calamities, it 
appears that the usefulness of releasing pen-reared stoci: is past. Dave upon 
which these conclusions 2re based are presented in text aud tables, The total 
returns on released, banded ocirds were 470 out of 8,485 (1935-1540) or 5.5%. 
The planted birds do not have es high survivel us does the wild stock, The 
experience of shooting preserves besring on the matter is recounted and the 
productive capacity of variovs pheasant ranges in the State is set forth. The 
cost of planted birds hervestea is so high as to-be quite uneconomical. 


Management: Turkey 





Wilson, Kenneth A. Wild turkey end other upland game survey and a 
game manégerent study in western liaryland, Annual Report, Game and Iniand 
Fish Commission of Maryland (512 Munsey Dldge., Baltimore 2), 1945, pp. 
25-41, 1 fig., 5 tables, 





Notes on the study area which includes two refuses, neither in the 
author's opinion, large enough; food patches were used more et other seasons 
than in winter for which they were prepared; notes on vredetors include 
Weights of gray foxes, ckunks, and opossums; winter feeding was done but 
apparently was not needed; food habits comment includes analyses of turkey 
dnoppings (reported by uonths end ‘sumaarized) and notes on contents of fox 


storachs; turkey census; <nd survivel of game farm-reare There is also sone 
account of grouse manazenent. birds © 





Manegerent: ‘Jildlife in izryland ¥ 


Vaughn, Ernest A. ‘Jildlife restoration program in eastern 
Merylend, jnnuai Report, Game and Inland Fish Commission of Maryland 
(512 Munsey Blds., Baitimore 2), 1945, pp. 17-25, 4 figs. 





Reports om management overetions on the Pocomoke State Forest (the area 
first set aside by the Resettlement Administration, the history of which has 
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been repeatedly noted in \ILDLIFE REVIEW; additional notes on the bobwhite are 
given on pp. 42-46), Bryant’ s Fox Squirrel; and other wildlife demonstration 
areés and refuses. 





Management: Winter feeding ‘ 


Bowne, George T. ‘inter birds, Audubon Magazine (National Audubon 
Soc., 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 35 cents a copy), 48{1), Jm.- 
Feb. 1946, pp. 4-7, illus, 





Descriptions and illustrations of winter feeders for small birds; food 
preferences of the birds and exreriences in feeding them, 


Matureal History: Birds of Kansas 


Goodrich, Arthur L., Jr. Birds in Kansas. Report of the hansas 
State Board of Agriculture June 1945 (Topeka), 64(267), 340 pp., 6 col, 
Pls., 169 figs. 1946. 








Introductory; chapters discuss the reletions of ovirds and tankind, 
general habits cf birds, faunal areas of Kamsus, and the naming of birds, A 
selected list of the common birds. is more fully annotated than is the follow- 
ing account of all the species in systeratic arrangement. There is 2 iist of 
colloguiel names and schemetic artificial keys to aid in identification. 


Natural History: Carnivores of New liexico 





Halloran, Arthur F. The carnivores of the San Andres liountains, 
New Mexico, Journ. Marzalogy (Imet T. Hooper, University of Michigan, . 
finn Arbor. $1.00 2 cory), 27(2), May 1946, pp. 154-161. 





Description of the area, coment on the number of carnivores present, 
and notes on occurrence ari habits (especially feeding) of 14 species. 
Bibliography of 16 titles. ; 


Natural History; Manmls of northern Great Pleins 





Soper, J. Dewey. Mammals of tke northern Great Plains along the 
. international boundary in Canada, Journ. Mammalosy (Emmet T. Hooper, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, $1.00 a copy), 27(2), May 1946, pp. 
127-153, 1 pl., 1 map. 





Annotated list of species known to occur from southeastern lhianitoba to 
the foothills of the Rocky lountains, a territory about 875 by 60 miles in 
extent. Description of the area, its life zones, and mammal habitats. Sum- 
mery of @ great deal of information, much of it gleaned in field investiga- 
tions by the author. Bibliosravhy of 35 titles. 
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Natural History: Owls of Minnesota 








Breckenridze, W. J. Minnesota's larger owls, Conservation Yolun- 
teer (Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bldz., St. Paul, ilinn.), 9(51), 
March-April 1946, pp. 16-22, 2 figs. ; 





Report on field. experiences and other notes (including food habits data) 


iA 


concerning 4 species. 





‘Yatural History; Owls of Minnesota 


{Breckenridse, ‘alter J.] ilinnesota's sraller owls, Conservation 
Volunteer (Dent. of Conservation, State Office Bld;., St. Paul, Minn.), 
$(52), May-June 1946, rp. 36-42, 2 fins. 





Notes cn habits anc food of 7 srecies. 


Natural History: Shrew venom 





Lawrence, Barbara. PErief comparison of short-tailed shrew and 
reptile poisons, Journ. Mamalogy (Emmet T. Hoover, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a cory), 26(4), Nov. 1945, on. 595-596. 





Infomation on the constituents of snake and Gil& monster venoms and 
their physiological effects is summarized and cormmarisons ade with tmt of 
the short-tailed shrew. "All the evidence available on the effect of Blarina 
poison and of reptile venom, particularly thet of the cobra, suggests very 
strongly that these salivary secretions resemble each other closely. Since 
snake venom is Imown to have a strong digestive action on protein, it is 
further suggested that Dlarina saliva, in contrast to thet of other mamuals, 
may Also have this proverty." Sibliogrenhy of 10 titles. 


Propagation: Deodorizing skunks 





Inders, Robert K., and Eleanor li. Paxson. Ablation of the scent 
glands of skunks, Journ. Amer. Vet. Hed. Assoc. (600 S. Michizan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 75 cents a covy), 108(6527) Feb. 1946, pr. 34-86, 7: figs. 





Illustrated directions for deodorizing shmks,. 


Research: Age determination, birds-- 





Miller, Alden ¥.~z method of determining the age of live passerine 
birds, Bird-Banding (Clerles B. Floyd, 210 Sout: St., Boston, Mass. 75 
cents a copy), 17(1), Jan. 1946, pp. 33-35, 1 fig. 





Exposing skull which appears one-layered and pinxish in immature, but 
double-layered and whitish in mature, birds. The operation has no unfavorable 
consecuences. . ; 
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Research: Age determination, _cottoniail 





Thomsen, pepe. Feter, ond i Otto A. Mortensen, Bone growth as an age 
criterion in the cottontail rabdsit, Journ. ‘fildlife Management (P. F. 
Engjish, 206 Forestry Bld;., State Collese, Pa, $1.00 a cony), 10(2), 


April 1946, pp. 171-174, 1 pl., 1 tabdle. 


Authors' surmary: (1) Young-of-the-year can be differentiated from 
adult cottontails by X-ray of the bones or by staining the bones to show the 
presence or absence of epivhyseal cartilage; (2) this cartilage persists in 
the shoulder regions of some youn: rabbits (presumbly the latest-born young) 
until. January, and probably persists in the earliest-Sorn young through 
November, during which month most rabbits are taken by hunters, Further veri- 


ficetion is needed of the safe terminal. dats for azse-classification by rious 


bones." Bibliography of 9 titles, 


Research; Determination of smell mammal populations 





Stickel, Lucille F, Experinentul analysis cf methods for measuring 
sm2l1l marmal populations, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. Mnglish, 206 
Forestry Bldg,, State College, Pa, $1.00 a copy), 10(2), April 1946, 
pp. 150-159, 3 figs., 3 tabdles, , 





Report on studies on the Patuxent (1i4.) Research Refuge of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Author's summary: "The Peromyscus leucopus on 4 17-acre 
study area were live-trapped, marked, and released over < seven-day period. 
On the three following nights intensive snap-trapving was done on the central 
acre of the study vlot. The animals caussht by snap traps in the central acre 
represented the porulation of the central acre and several survcunding acres. 
By the currently accepted methods of interpreting snap-trap data, the popula- 
tioh per acre would be considered to ve 23 adults. The live-trap data show 
that the true population ves between six and seven adults ver-acre, Modern 
methods of live-tronping cre shorm to ve valid for population studies. Two 
methods are presented for the conversion of live-trap dats into per acre 
fighres, Errors involved in the current use of snap-trap data are discussed 
andj snap-trap methods are showin to »e invalid for determining actual popula- 
tioh numbers. It should be practical to use a shap-trap- quadrat technique to 
obtain a relative neasure or index fisure for small mammal pnopuletions," 
Bibliography of 20 titles, 





Research; Propagated comrared to wild quail 





Nestler, Ralnh B., and John k. Langenbach, Fropagated quail versus 
wild quail as studied under laboratory conditions, Pennsylvania Game News 
(Pennsylvania Game Cormission, Marrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 16(10), 

Jan. 1946, pp. 6-7, 22-23, 3 photos. 





Description of the climactometer and its uses account of experiments 
during two years, There seemed to be some loss of alertness and wariness in 
Pen-reared birds of cantive backsround but little other differences. 
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Research: Rat control 





Chitty, Dennis, and Monica Shorten. Techniques for the study of 
the Norway rat (Rattus norvegicus), Journ. Mammlogy (Emmet T. Hooper, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 4 copy), 27(1), Féb. 1946, 
pp. 63-78, 2 pls., 6 figs., 5 tables. 








Report on studies by the Bureau of Animal Population, Oxford University, 
England, of: A census baiting method, a food recording machine, and wetching 
and marking rats. Authors' summery: "Surplus baiting with wheat has been used 
oy the Bureau of inimal Population to census wild rat populations, especially 
before and after tests with poisons. For a proper interpretation of the data 
and also of the factors involved in poisoning, rats' feeding behavior must be 
understood. Automatic half-hourly records of wheat consumption have shown the 
predominantly nocturnal habit of well-fed rats even in a quiet environment. 
where food is inadequate rats can often be conditioned to feed rapidly on token 
baits at any one time of day, although occasionally this response is only shown 
et night. It is possible to wetch rats' feeding habits, behavior towards 
changes in the environment or the food, and other actions. There is sometimes 
a lengthy adjustment to certain tyves of change, but baited rats quickly get 
used to artificial illumination and can be watched by night. For short-term 
studies on rats, individuals cen be imrked by making numbers with a depilatory 
in their fur. It is then possible to determine total population and average 
individual consumption of bait. while most rats in a colony become well 
baited, others show peculiarities such as indifference to tie bait or long 
absence after a Single mouthful. This accounts for the survival of certain 
rats after poisoning." Bibliography of 10 titles. 








U. S. Govermient: Fish and iilalife Service, Annual Report 1944-45 


Gabrielson, Ira N. Annual Report of the Director, Fish and iild- 
life Service.Ann. Rev. Secretary of tie Irterior (iJashington, D. C.) 
1945, pp. 181-198. 





There has been progressive shortening and "popularization" of the 
annual reports of goverment bureaus, including-the Fish end iildlife Service, 
so that they no longer serve to trace the history of the organizations. In- 
stead “high lights" are emphasized and numerous activities are not mentioned 
at all. The subjects briefly treated'in the present report include: Value of 
anirmal resources (capitalized at 140 billion dollars), effect of war on cniml 
resources and conservetion, refuges, Federal aid to state conservation agencies, 
effect of DDT on wildlife (studies under smy), rodent and predator control, 
rabbit-raising, management. of fur seals, the menace of pollution, effect of 
Water utilization projects on animal resources, artificial pronagation of 
fishes, Alaska fisheries, oyster and other marine fishery resources and utili- 
zation of their products, and value of the Fish and Yildlife Service in in- 
creasing the Netional wealth (30 million dollars a year). 
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Weights: Moose 








« 
Breckenridge, iJ. J. ‘Jeights of a Minnesota moose, Journ. Mammlogy 
(Emmet T, tooper, University of Lichigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 2 cony), 
27(1), Fed, 1946, pp. 90-91. 


Measurements and Weights of parts and all of a young bsull. 


weights: perrow, Song 





Nice, Marvaret li, /eishts of resident and winter visitant song 
sparrows ir central Onio, Condor (ii. Lee Chambers, Robinson Road, Topenga, 
Calif. 50 cents a copy), 48(1), Jan.-Febd. 1946, pp. 40-41. 


Commarison of weights of these tw classes. 
WILDLIFE LUATL: 


Issues of interest to wildlife managers additional to those previously 
mentioned are listed below. Copies of these mimeo;raphed leaflets can be Ob- 
téined from the Fish and Wildlife Service, U S. Departizent of the Interior, 
Chicego 54, Ili. 


' 280. Dealers in smphibians end SaEA ee, 3 pp., rev. November 1945, 


List with addresses and indication of the classes of animals handled. 
282, History and sisnificance of American wildlife, 16 op., lay 
1946, 


tT Sheldon, 
ion ‘readings are 


CA 
? iy 


y e 


q This leaflet combines. Nos, 10& anc 126, by 
| Lurch 1938 and February 1939, respectively. Sect 
tlers, influence of wildlife on colonization and settlenent,-early treffic in 
wildlife ané its products, exploitation era closing, wildlife mar asenent the > 
remedy, @ land-use problem, wildlife needs ix: snored curing development period, 
awakening to the dangers which menace the resource; planning for wildlife 

restoration, fact-finding basis for nlans, development of wildlife-protective 


legislation, Pe he fsvorabvle to restoration as Government function, 
suggested readi 


£85. Big-game inventory of the United Stetes, 1943, il sp., 
February 1 1946, «# : 


Compilation of.information from Federal agenci 3s and from the states 
tebuleted by states anc srecies, and also according to icnd omership. T 

is also a tabulation of the biz wame Kili and a swmary showing a total o 
sone 7,000,000 head which is 5.9 pereent higher than the estimate of 1941, 





wenkth in wildlife, abundance uninoaired by Indians; exploitation by white set-f 
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1946 |. NOTE 
The Arctic Institute of North America (S05 Sherbrook St., ‘jest, 
Lion aerenl,, Caneda) distributes pammhlets descriptive of the organization and 
Cy its aims. Among them is Bulletin No. 1 (65 on., 1946), "A program of desir- 
able scientific investizations in arctic North America.” hose in biology 
seem very thoroughly outlined. The Institute is offering two Research Fellow- 
ships of $1,500 each for scientific work in the American arctic ‘and Subaretic 
during 1946, The research mist include fielé investigation, Application 
forms may be obtained from the Institute. 
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